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“Bombs and the target"... 


a young veteran told a housing meeting the other 
day. Bombs and the target—those were the only 
two objectives that his part of the army was al- 
lowed to have. Loss of life; dollars-and-cents costs; 
political ideologies . . . these things had no imme- 
diate meaning. In his part of the army the un- 
alterable rule was: get the bombs; train the bombs 
on specified targets; take the targets 
begin all over again. 
counted. 

And, said the young man, that’s the way the war 
was won—with a “bombs and the target” phil- 
osophy. He went on to say that he and all those 
who served in the army with him were accustomed 
by now to the attitude that when an objective is 
important, the government will allow nothing to 
intervene. 


then 
Absolutely nothing else 


He said he could not understand, nor 
could many of his fellow servicemen, why a 
“bombs and the target” philosophy was not being 
brought to bear on the problem of housing for the 
returning serviceman. He said he did not believe 
in materials shortages, labor shortages, cost limita- 
tions, public-private feuds. He knew that housing 
was needed; he knew that it could be provided. 

As we see reports rolling in from every part of 
the country, all relating the same story of thou- 
sands of families looking for homes and not find- 
ing them, we begin to wonder if the soldier isn’t 
right. Why don’t we assume a “bombs and the 
target” philosophy to meet this emergency problem 
of housing? We are just at the beginning of that 
emergency now. Every day for many months to 
come there are going to be more and more veterans 
coming home . .. to no home. What are we going 
to do? 

Committees are meeting daily in Hartford and 
Miami and San Francisco and New York and 
Dallas to ask that question: What are we going 
to do? All the bitter truths of the current situa- 
tion should have been known to us long ago. But, 
somehow, the disposition to take hold of the prob- 
lem in the only way that would get results was 
not very much in evidence. The force that held 





us back was our fear of “socialization,” of carrying 
over from war into the peace the “centralization” 
or “totalitarianism” or whatever other “ism” con- 
veys the most shocking sense of social upheaval 
that had been called into being in order to mobilize 
the country’s resources and manpower behind the 
war. 

But this period is still the war period. We shall 
not have completed our war task until we have 
restored our fighting men to at least a reasonable 
facsimile of the life we tore them away from to 
send them into battle. It can not be said that we 
have won a war if the whole country is milling 
with soldiers and sailors and marines—and their 
wives and their children—who can not find homes 
to come home to—and if we meet the problem 
with long conversations and meetings given over 
to weighing the relative merits of programming 
housing versus a theoretical free play of supply and 
demand; rent control versus no rent control; gov- 
ernmental aid versus no governmental aid—all this 
discussion revolving essentially around the question 
of protecting the profits of the housebuilding 1n- 
dustry. A profitable housebuilding industry is es- 
sential to a sound housing program. But we submit 
that in this emergency there are higher interests 
involved. 


No Time for Controversy 

This is no time to solve any “public versus pri- 
vate” A bombs-and-the-target phil- 
osophy in regard to housing for veterans’ families 


controversy. 


will be no betrayal of the private enterprise system 
and will not so jeopardize the housing market that 
private builders will have no takers for their prod- 
ucts. Congress is now writing the charter and 
devising the procedures for a comprehensive hous- 
ing program for the nation—the kind of a program 
to which intelligent national, state, and local leader- 
ship, and the people as a whole, can give hearty 
support. The ultimate answers must be found in 
such a program, and there must be no delay in 
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“bombs and the target” (Continued) 


moving forward on it. But the immediate need is an emergency 
need, and emergency needs can be met only through quick, de 
cisive, coordinated action. 

We do not know what the details of such an emergency pro 
gram will be. None of the answers under it can be very good. 
Private builders face a complex of uncertainties as to the avail 
ability of materials and the cost of labor. Few houses are being 
built for rent. Houses for sale are sucked into a highly inflationary 
market in which the purchaser has no chance to make a sound 
investment. We dropped the system of controlled materials like 
a hot potato after V-J Day, completely overlooking the fact that 
V-H Day was a long time in the future. A system of controlled 
materials could not be re-established overnight—possibly not short 
of months of time. There is a fairly close limit to how much tem 
porary housing is available for moving any practical distance, and 
to suitable sites. New temporaries would draw on short supplies 
of materials needed for permanent housing—nor can even tem 
porary houses be made to appear at the wave of a wand. All that 
could be accomplished under a program of conversion would bulk 
very small in the scale of need; furthermore, we skinned that cat 
once and are not too happy over the permanent results. Campaigns 
for “share-the-home” are campaigns in support of overcrowding. 


Wanted—An Emergency Program 

But the reciting of difficulties can be no answer to the housing 
needs of the huge number of veterans and their families for whom 
all that we are now doing, and all that we are now planning to do, 
will not provide houses—a total of probably well over a million 
families by the end of 1946. Those families are not concerned with 
what provision of what law we use, or what formula we devise. 
They have to have houses. We need a national emergency housing 
program. If necessary, the building tactics that the Army and Navy 
engineers used should be called into play, the Oak Ridge record 
of a “city overnight” should be reenacted, the “cost is no object” 
attitude of the war years should be dominant. 

Just as importantly, the emergency program must be regarded as 
an interim one. The results may not be very good. The veterans 
may not like the temporary shelter that may be all that can be 
made available for them. But they, too, must recognize the emer- 
gency. Such an interim program must be replaced as rapidly as 
possible by the various activities of a permanent program that will 
provide results that we can live with. But until the permanent 
program does begin to produce results in large volume—and that 
means houses in large volume at rents or sales prices that can be 
afforded by the families needing the houses—the war is still on so 
far as housing is concerned. We need to accept the young veteran’s 
conviction that only a philosophy of “bombs and the target” will 
get the results that we must have immediately. 





The Editors 











FPHA COMMISSONER KLUTZNICK SAYS 
OF THE CURRENT HOUSING SHORTAGE... 


“The first thing that. we must do in a situation that appears utterly hopeless 
is to inspire hope. . . . To do this now, we desperately need a national housing 
policy and program which hold forth realizable promise of relief in the near 
future. That national program is embodied in the terms of the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft Bill as it pends in the Senate.” 
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VETERANS’ HOUSING— 
Action and Activity 
Reports 





NAHO on November 26 called a 
small group of local authority officials, 
representing all parts of the country, 
to Washington to meet with NHA 
Administrator Blandford on the prob 
lem of housing for veterans. Each of 
the conferees came to the meeting 
armed with a general appraisal of the 
veterans’ housing situation in his com 
munity, and with analyses of such 
specific questions as the obstacles in the 
way of resumption of building; rents 
and sales prices of new housing; out 
migration of war workers; supplies of 
building materials; and availability of 
local funds for moving temporary 
housing into the community for emer- 
gency use. 

It was brought out at the meeting 
that probably 100,000 units of emer 
gency housing could be made available 
through moving surplus temporary war 
housing—"“temporaries,” trailers, port- 
able units, and dormitories converted 
to family accommodations. Another 
100,000 units, it was suggested, could 
be provided through conversion of 
army barracks to family housing. 
Means of financing these operations 
were discussed, and it was felt that 
there should be joint local-federal re- 
sponsibility. The group was strong in 
its opinion that materials and labor 
should not be used to construct addi 
tional temporary housing at this time. 

In addition to Mr. Blandford, FPHA 
Commissioner Klutznick, FHA Com- 
missioner Foley, and staff members of 
the Office of the Administrator and of 
the three NHA constituents also at 
tended the meeting. Representatives 
“from the field” were: John W. Beard, 
E. J. Bohn, N. H. Dosker, Thomas A. 
Dyer, J. A. Fowler, W. J. Guste, George 
T. Holbrook, Major C. C. Klein, B. M. 
Pettit, William A. Shanafelt, Maxwell 
H. Tretter, Edward Weinfeld, Frank 
B. Wenrich, and Elizabeth Wood. 


CHICAGO'S City Council has au- 
thorized a loan of $1 million to the 
Chicago Housing Authority to pay 
expenses involved in bringing 1000 
trailers and 2000 portable units to the 
city to house returning veterans. The 
vote followed recommendations of the 
National Public Housing Conference 
of Chicago and the Metropolitan Hous. 
ing Council of Chicago. 


NEW YORK’S Mayor LaGuardia 


has announced that, despite his per- 
sonal opposition to the use of tempo- 
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rary housing in the city, he would 
proceed at once to order such housing 
if he got a “go-ahead” signal from 
Mayor-elect O'Dwyer. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jr., chairman of the housing 
group of the American Veterans Com 
mittee, has been urging both the Mayor 
and the Mayor-elect to support this 
proposal. 

A more practical way to relieve the 
housing shortage, the Mayor feels, 
would be to get legislative approval for 
plans to convert attics and basements 
in private homes into suitable living 
quarters and, also, to provide further 
inducements for modernizing vacant 
old-law tenements. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY is con- 
sidering the use of converted army bar- 
racks to house returning veterans and 
their families. Most of the area’s tem- 
porary war housing is. still occupied by 
war workers. 


ST. LOUIS City Plan Commission 
has disapproved Mayor Kaufmann’s 
proposal to relax zoning laws so that 
private homes could be opened up to 
accommodate veterans as roomers. This 
problem should be handled in another 
way, the Board said, and not by “junk- 
ing the zoning ordinances.” 


FPHA, as of November 16, had 
leased more than 3500 surplus trailers 
and temporary family dwellings to uni- 
versities and cities throughout the 
country to provide housing for dis 
tressed families of servicemen and 
veterans. The units are leased at $1 
per year each, with the cities or uni- 
versities paying all transportation and 
development costs. 


CONGRESS is now considering an 
appropriation of $244, million to the 
National Housing Agency to pay for 
moving and setting up such units 
where cities or universities do not have 
the necessary funds. 


WALTER H. BLUCHER, Execu- 
tive Director of the American Society 
of Planning Officials, says: “. . . the 
government should take steps to ac- 
quire all bathtubs, sinks, toilets, lum- 
ber, brick, being manufactured. These 
should be offered to any private con- 
tractor, at cost, who is willing to con- 
struct large-scale housing projects im- 
mediately for the middle-income group 

. if private enterprise refuses or fails 
to take advantage of this offer . . . then 
the answer is to sell these same mate- 
tials to public housing authorities for 


the purpose. . . .” 
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NEW HOUSING BILL 


Senators Wagner, Ellender, Taft 
Jointly Sponsor S. 1592 


IN SENATE 








“A new and greatly improved ver- 
sion of the general housing bill of 
1945,” jointly sponsored by Senators 
Wagner, Ellender, and Taft, was intro- 
duced into the Senate on November 
14. The new measure (S.1592) is an 
outgrowth of the earlier Wagner-El- 
lender bill (S.1342) and of the postwar 
housing report of Senator Taft’s Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Re- 
development, which were made public 
on August 1. 

Explaining his association with 
$.1592, Senator Taft recalled that at the 
time of the introduction of the earlier 
bill, he had stated that he would en- 
deavor to work with Senators Wagner 
and Ellender in order that he “might 
join in a comprehensive housing bill 
to deal with the housing situation in 
somewhat closer line with the report 
submitted by the subcommittee.” All 
three senators have worked steadily 
since that time with various officials 
“in an endeavor to redraft the bill and 
perfect it,” with the result that they 
joined in introducing the new bill. “In 
a bill of this length,” Senator Taft 
continued, “there are bound to be 
many details with which I do not 
agree, and some to which the other 
two senators do not agree. We propose 
to hold extensive hearings, as a result 
of which the bill may be modified; in 
fact I hope it will be, because I am sure 
that improvements can still be made in 
the program.” 


Hearings Started 


Hearings on the new bill began on 
November 27 before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, of which 
Senator Wagner is chairman. National 
Housing Administrator Blandford was 
the first witness and, during the three 
weeks that the hearings are expected to 
continue, public and private housing 
officials and the major business inter- 
ests concerned with the building and 
financing of houses will be given an 
opportunity to state their views. 

Prior to the introduction of the bill, 
Senator Wagner told the Senate that: 

“The housing shortage now facing 
the country is critical to the point of an 
emergency. However, it should not be 
dealt with by emergency legislation. 
We have had emergency legislation on 
housing, and on other subjects, for too 


long already. It is high time that we 
stop improvising, get a true perspective 
of the whole problem, and work out a 
sound, long-term solution. 


“This is particularly true of housing, 
because the housing problem has been 
with us for many decades—and it will 
continue to be with us until all of the 
American people are decently housed. 
The returning veterans, who are be 
coming part of our civilian population, 
can not best be served by a housing 
program which sets them apart from 
the rest of the country. They can best 
be served by being treated as citizens 
and civilians—by a sound, long-term 
housing program which is addressed to 
their needs and to the needs of the 
country as a whole.” 


Summary of S.1592 


Senator Ellender gave the Senate a 
detailed analysis of $.1592, a summary 
of which follows: 

Policy Preamble. A declaration ot 
policy, replacing Title I of $.1342. Es- 
tablishes the policy “that the general 
welfare and security of the nation and 
the health and living standards of its 
people require a production of resi- 
dential construction and related com- 
munity development sufficient to rem 
edy the serious cumulative housing 
shortage, to eliminate slums and 
blighted areas, to realize as soon as 
feasible the goal of a decent home and 
a suitable living environment for every 
American family, and to develop and 
redevelop communities so as to advance 
the growth and “wealth of the nation. 
The Congress further declares that 
such production is necessary to enable 
the construction industry to make its 
full contribution toward an economy 
of full production and full employ 
ment.” 


Lists the following policies to be tol 
lowed in attaining these objectives: (1) 
encouragement of private enterprise; 
(2) federal aid to help private enter 
prise; (3) federal aid to clear slums 
and build low-rent housing; (4) con 
solidation of the housing functions of 
the federal government. 


Title I—National Housing Agency. 
Repeats the provision of Title VIII of 
S.1342, which made permanent the 
wartime consolidation of the various 
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housing agencies now assembled in the 
National Housing Agency. The earlier 
requirement of comprehensive reports 
on housing inventory and progress has 
been rewritten and appears under Title 


X of the new bill. 


Title 1l—Research, Market Analysis, 
and Local Planning. Expanding Title 
IT of S.1342, this Title authorizes an 
appropriation of $1244 million over an 
initial period of five years to enable the 
National Housing Administrator to 
make studies and publish reports re- 
lating to (1) building materials and 
methods of production, zoning laws, 
and building codes, in order to reduce 
housing costs; and (2) improvement 
of employment and investment oppor- 
tunities in housing, and better methods 
of home financing. 


To encourage localities to study their 
own housing needs and markets, an 
appropriation of $25 million over a 
period of five years is authorized for 
the purpose of giving financial aid to 
localities on a matching basis. Federal 
loans are authorized for the purpose of 
financing the cost of such studies made 
by local public agencies in preparation 
of urban redevelopment or low-rent 
housing projects. 


Title 111—Amendments to Existing 
Aids to Privately Financed Housing. 
Containing new proposals, many of 
which were outlined in Senator Taft’s 
report on postwar housing, this Title 
does the following: 

l—Authorizes _ federally-chartered 
savings and loan associations to partici- 
pate without restriction in the FHA in- 
surance program and in veterans’ loans 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Also authorizes such associa- 
tions to participate in the yield-insur- 
ance program for direct investment in 
rental housing provided under Title V 
of the bill. 

2—Permits federal home loan banks 
to accept as collateral for advances to 
its member home-financing institutions 
any loan insured or guaranteed by 
either FHA or the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, up to 90 per cent of the unpaid 
principal of the loan being used for 
collateral. 

3—Authorizes the United States 
Treasury to purchase debentures of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. Reduces the premium for 
FSLIC insurance. 

4—Expands FHA’s Title I modern- 
ization and improvement insurance 
program by (a) increasing to five years 
the maximum maturities of loans 
under this program; and (b) in the 
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case of multifamily houses, increasing 
the maximum loan to $10,000. 

5—Eliminates the July 1946 deadline 
on FHA insuring of new mortgages on 
existing houses, and also eliminates the 
limitation that the amount of mort- 
gages on existing dwellings that FHA 
may insure may not exceed 35 per cent 
of the total amount of FHA insured 
mortgages. 

6—Encourages home ownership by 
(a) authorizing maximum maturity of 
25 years with respect to home mort- 
gages on new construction generally; 
and (b) permitting deferring of prin- 
cipal and interest payments, and exten 
sion of maturity, where the borrower 
can not meet his payments because of 
unemployment, economic conditions, or 
misfortune beyond his control. 

7—Under section 207 of the National 
Housing Act (FHA rental housing in- 
surance program), permits insurance of 
mortgages up to $250,000 without the 
necessity for formation of special cor- 
porations or for FHA controls over 
management and operations. 


8—Authorizes FHA insurance of 
mortgages up to $50 million if the 
housing project is undertaken by a 
federal, state, or municipal instrumen- 
tality or a limited-dividend corporation 
under state or federal supervision, and 
limited as to rents, rate of return, or 
method of operation. For such loans, 
land costs may be included so long as 
the total amount of the mortgage loan 
does not exceed 80 per cent of the 
project cost. This amendment is ex- 
pected to encourage construction of 
large-scale rental housing projects un- 
der state urban redevelopment laws. 

9—Authorizes FHA to grant time 
extensions to veterans who have been 
unable to keep up mortgage payments 
during their period of military service. 
In effect, this permits FHA and the 
mortgagee to accord to the veteran by 
voluntary agreement the same relief 
that he could obtain by court action 
under the provisions of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 


Title [V—Privately Financed Hous- 
ing for Families of Lower Income. A 
new section designed to supplement 
existing systems of FHA mortgage in- 
surance with special aids for families 
of lower income. 

1—Authorizes 95 per cent loans with 
32-year maturity and a maximum 4 
per cent interest rate for owner-occu- 
pied one family houses where the mort- 
gage does not exceed $5,000. The Na- 
tional Housing Administrator may set 
the maximum mortgage at a lesser 
figure if he finds that, for any section 





of the country or at any time, a lower 
cost dwelling is feasible without sacri- 
fice of sound standards of construction, 
design, and livability. In order to 
stimulate building activity in this field, 
firm commitments are authorized to 
builders of such housing, in amounts 
up to 85 per cent of the appraised 
value. 

2—To encourage construction of 
large-scale rental housing for lower 
income families, a new program is 
established involving 90 per cent loans 
with 40-year maturity, maximum in 
terest rate of 34 per cent, and pro- 
vision for deferring, when necessary, 
of principal and interest payments, and 
for extensions of amortization period. 
When projects under this provision are 
undertaken by nonprofit mutual own 
ership corporauions, federal, state, or 
municipal instrumentalities, federal- or 
state-regulated limited-dividend corpo 
rations, 95 per cent loans are insured. 
In addition, this section authorizes the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
to provide a market for these large 
scale rental loans if there 
should fail to be a market for them 
elsewhere. 


housing 


Title V—Direct Private Investment 
in Housing for Families of Moderate 
Income. Similar to Title IV of the 
earlier $.1342, this Title adds a new 
Title VII to the National Housing Act, 
establishing a special program of yield 
insurance, to be administered by FHA. 
Investors who invest to the extent of 
100 per cent of project cost in rental 
housing for moderate-income families 
would be guaranteed a minimum an- 
nual return of 2% per cent until such 
time as 10 per cent of the original 
capital investment remained unamor- 
tized. Rents for such housing would 
be so fixed by FHA as to allow the 
investor a yield of 3% per cent, and 
the maximum return permitted would 
be 4 per cent. 


Title VI—Land Assembly for Par- 
ticipation by Private Enterprise in De- 
velopment or Redevelopment Pro- 
grams. Repeats in general the pro 
visions’ of Title III] of $.1342, calling 
for a five-year program of annual fed- 
eral contributions to local public agen- 
cies to help write down the cost of 
land. Contributions could run for 45 
years and would be administered under 
the jurisdiction of the National Hous 
ing Administrator. Contracts tor such 
annual contributions are authorized at 
the rate of $4 million a year for five 
years. Thus the federal government 
would be committed to a maximum 
of $20 million a year. These subsidies 
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would be made available only to those 
localities that participate to the extent 
of at least one-third of the project cost. 

Federal loans in the amount of $500 
million would be made available to 
local public agencies for both 45-year 
loans and for such short-term loans, not 
to exceed five years, as may be neces- 
sary prior to permanent financing. Two 
conditions are attached to the making 
of 45-year loans: (1) they could be 
made only for such part of the project 
area as the local public agency leases 
for redevelopment; and (2) they would 
be limited to $50 million a year for 
each of five years after enactment of 


the bill. 


This Title broadens the scope of the 
original bill’s urban redevelopment pro- 
visions to include development of va- 
cant urban and suburban land, as well 
as redevelopment of slums and blighted 
areas. 


Title VII—Aid to Localities for Low- 
Rent Housing. Repeats the provisions 
of Title V of S.1342, authorizing a 
four-year program of annual federal 
contributions to local authorities to pro- 
vide for the construction of 500,000 
units of low-rent public housing. Con- 
tracts for such contributions could run 
for 45 years and could be made at the 
rate of $22 million per year for four 
years. Thus the federal government 
would be committed to a maximum of 
$88 million per year for this program. 

This Title reiterates the requirement 
that a gap of at least 20 per cent must 
be left between the upper rental limits 
for public housing and the lowest rents 
at which private enterprise can provide 
decent housing. Also, it requires that 
as between applicants equally in need, 
occupancy preference in low-rent hous- 
ing must be given to the families of 
servicemen and veterans. 

Also authorized under this program 
are federal loans and annual contribu- 
tions to local authorities for the re- 
habilitation of existing dwellings lo- 
cated in neighborhoods where the 
spread of blight can be arrested or 
prevented. Such loans and contribu- 
tions could not run for more than 30 
years; however, the amount of the loan 
and the rate of contribution could be 
larger than for new construction. (The 
loan could be in an amount equal to 
the cost of the project; the maximum 
annual contribution rate could exceed 
the maximum rate authorized on new 
construction by one per cent of de- 
velopment cost.) 


Title VIII—Housing on Farms and 
in Rural Areas. Carrying over some 
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provisions of Title VI of $.1342, this 
Title establishes three programs to en- 
courage construction of farm housing. 


1—In a new section, authorizes FHA 
insurance of farm loans where pur- 
chase only is involved. Under present 
regulations, farm loans are insured only 
where construction or repairs are in- 
volved, calling for the expenditure of 
at least 15 per cent of the mortgage 
proceeds for materials and Jabor. 

2—Authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make 40-year loans at 3 per 
cent interest to farm owners who can 
not receive credit elsewhere on com- 
parable terms for the purpose of pro- 
viding decent farm dwellings for such 
owners, their tenants, sharecroppers, 
laborers, or seasonal workers. In recog- 
nition of the irregularities in farm in 
come, this section authorizes a system 
of variable loan repayment under 
which larger payments could be made 
during periods of high prices and pro- 
duction and, conversely, payments 
could be reduced during poor seasons. 


3—Adds a new Title II to the 
United States Housing Act, setting up 
a five-year program of annual contribu- 
tions to local public agencies to make 
possible the provision of low-rent 
rural housing. Contracts for such con 
tributions could run for 45 years and 
would be made at the rate of $5 mil- 
lion per year for five years. Thus the 
federal government would be commit- 
ted to a maximum of $25 million a 
year for this program. 

Loans to finance the construction of 
such housing are authorized and could 
run for 45 years. No additional loan 
funds are provided for this program, 
the general borrowing authorization of 
FPHA under the United States Hous- 
ing Act being made available for this 
purpose. 


Title IX—Disposition of Permanent 
War Housing and Other Federally 
Owned Housing with Preference to 
Servicemen and Veterans. Repeats the 
provision of Title VII of $.1342, pro- 
viding that, on local determination of 
need, such housing may be sold to local 
public agencies for use as low-rent 
housing, with the same preference ex- 
tended to servicemen and veterans as is 
extended under Title VII of the new 
bill. 


Title X—Periodic Inventory of 
Housing Needs and Programs. Ex- 
pands the provision of Title VIII of 
$.1342, requiring a comprehensive an- 
nual report to Congress by the Na- 
tional Housing Administrator. The re- 
port shall include, but shall not be 


limited to: 

“1—The most current estimates of 
nation-wide housing needs, for all in- 
come groups and for various parts of 
the country, both urban and rural; 

“2—The rates of employment and 


investment in housing and _ related 
community development, compared 
with the rates required for the con- 
struction industry’s part in full produc 
tion and full employment; 

“3—Nation-wide progress in meeting 
these needs and requirements; 

“4—-Recommendations as to any ad 
ditional specific programs and action 
required to carry out the national pol- 
icy in housing and related community 
development set forth in the policy 
preamble of this act... .” 


Title XI—NMiscellaneous Provisions. 
Contains two standard clauses, provid- 
ing (1) that the provisions of this act 
shall control in the case of inconsis- 
tency with other legislation; and (2) 
that if any provision of this act should 
be judged to be invalid, such judgment 
should not affect the remaining pro 
visions. 





COOPERATIVE 
HOUSING NOTES 


National Mutual Housing 
Association Organized 


Representatives of housing, coopera- 
tive, and labor interests have joined to 
form the National Mutual Housing 
Association in Dayton, Ohio. The goal 
of the new Association will be the pro- 
vision of housing for “housing’s for- 
gotten man”—those families with in- 
comes too high for admission to sub- 
sidized public housing and still not 
high enough to enable them to afford 
adequate private housing. “Adequate 
houses can be provided for this income 
group under the mutual housing plan,” 
the Association believes, “if the federal 
government will help those people to 
help themselves.” The work of the As- 
sociation is expected to benefit groups 
organizing mutual or cooperative hous 
ing corporations, as well as already- 
established corporations. 

Chairman of the Association’s Board 
of Directors is G. R. Wormwood, who 
has been active in the development of 
the Greenmont Mutual Housing Cor- 
poration in Dayton. John Carson, 
Washington representative of the Co- 
operative League of America, is Chair- 
man of the Advisory Board. Other 
members of the Advisory Board in- 
clude Lee F. Johnson, National Public 
Housing Conference; B. M. Pettit, 
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Housing Authority of the City of New 
Haven; Boris Shishkin, AFL Housing 
Committee; William G. Nicholas, 
United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica (CIO); Colonel Lawrence West- 
brook, former director of the mutual 
ownership plan in the Federal Works 
Agency; and Charles H. McGuerin, 
Greenmont Mutual Housing Corpora- 
tion. 


Membership is open to any organ- 
ization or group interested in the de- 
velopment of mutual housing. The As- 
sociation’s headquarters are at 3109 
Flesher Street, Dayton 10, Ohio. 


Residents Act to Purchase 
Greenmont Village 


On October 1, the five hundred fam- 
ilies of Greenmont Village in Dayton 
signified their intention to purchase the 
entire development from the federal 
government. Greenmont Village thus 
becomes the first of the eight mutual 
home ownership developments to take 
full advantage of the mutual ownership 
plan. 

The only down payment required of 
residents is their membership fee in 
the Greenmont Mutual Housing Cor- 
poration. While the Corporation will 
have 45 years in which to amortize its 
mortgage with the federal government, 
it hopes to be able to pay it off in less 
than half that time. One reason for 
this optimism is the fact that the oper- 
ating costs of the Corporation have 
been among the lowest of all federally- 
owned developments. 


Eight Mutual Ownership 
Developments in Operation 


Eight developments, including 
Greenmont Village, were built by the 
federal government in the early days 
of the war as part of the mutual home 
ownership program. Mutual home 
ownership corporations operate five of 
these developments under lease agree- 
ments with options to purchase. Of 
these, Greenmont Village is the only 
one that has, so far, exercised its option. 
The other four are: Walnut Grove, 
South Bend (250 units); Winfield Park, 
Linden, New Jersey (700 units); Dallas 
Park, Dallas (300 units); and Avion 
Village, Grand Prairie, Texas (300 
units). A sixth development, Audubon 
Village, Audubon Park, New Jersey 
(500 units), is also operated by a mu- 
tual ownership corporation, but under a 
contract of agency. Negotiations have 
been under way for some time to 
change this arrangement to a lease with 
option to purchase. 

The two remaining developments 
still under direct FPHA management 
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“I wish you’d make that sign warning people not to lean 
against the wall—people aren’t used to pre-fabricated houses 
yet 
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are: Pennypack Woods, Philadelphia 
(1000 units) and Bellmawr Park, Bell- 
mawr, New Jersey (500 units). 


Walnut Grove Secretary Outlines 
Mutual Ownership Plan 


Following is an excerpt from an ar 
ticle by John R. Lutes, Secretary and 
Housing Manager of the Walnut Grove 
Mutual Housing Corporation. The en- 
tire article, entitled “Mutual Housing: 
A Practical Housing Plan,” was orig- 
inally published in the October issue of 
the Walnut Grove Gazette. 

“During the past three years, the de- 
velopment of the mutual housing plan 
has been carried on by the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority in order to pro- 
vide a means for disposing of its per- 
manently-constructed war housing proj- 


Chicago Times Syndicate 


ects. However, the basic principles of 
the plan readily lend themselves to the 
development of private housing projects 
under the FHA program. 


“Briefly, here is how the plan was 
put into effect on several FPHA hous- 
ing projects. Occupants of the project 
organize a non-profit corporation with 
membership limited to project residents. 
The project is leased to the housing 
corporation with an option to purchase. 
During the time the project is operated 
under a lease, any income after pay 
ment of operating costs, taxes, and in 
terest, is credited toward the purchase 
of the project. After an option to pur- 
chase is exercised, the government takes 
back a mortgage for the purchase price 
of the project payable over a period of 
45 years and bearing 3 per cent in 
terest.” 
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Assocation Vlews 


FOUR NAHO COUNCILS MEET, ELECT OFFICERS 





Moving swiftly with the lifting of 
transportation limitations, four NAHO 
regional councils held annual confer 
ences between mid-October and mid 
November, and within the same period 
two others had business meetings of 
their executive committees, one of these 
being in lieu of an annual conference. 


SOUTHWEST REGION 

The Southwest Regional Council met 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, on October 22 
and 23, with an attendance of about 
one hundred. Among the topics dis- 
cussed were: “Housing for the Return- 
ing Servicemen,” the Wagner-Ellender 
Taft bill, site planning, and architec 
tural design. In addition, there was a 
“grab-bag” type session on a variety of 
questions ranging from major policy to 
operating procedures. Especially vigor 
ous was a discussion of the extent to 
which special community _ services 
should be provided for housing devel 
opments. 

The following officers and Executive 
Committee members were elected for 
the year 1945-46: 

President: R. Reppinc Stevenson, 
Chairman, Housing Authority of the 
City of Little Rock; Vice-President: 
J. Grtpert Scuers, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of New Orleans; 
The Reverenp R. O. Cawker, Vice- 
Chairman, Housing Authority of the 
City of Corpus Christi; ALLEN Dowt- 
ING, Tenant Relations Adviser, Hous- 
ing Authority of New Orleans; L. 
Wa ter HeEns.eEE, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of Gal 
veston; DoweLt Naytor, Executive Di- 
rector, Housing Authority of the City 
of Waco; L. J. O’Mattey, Attorney, 
Region V, Federal Public Housing Au 
thority; James L. StepHenson, Execu 
tive Director, The Housing Authority 
of the City of Dallas; Grorce R. 
Tuomson, Attorney, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of San Antonio. 

The new Executive Committee met 
at the conclusion of the conference to 
take initial steps on its activities for the 
year, and will meet in New Orleans 
about mid-January to define a specific 
work program and get the work of 
several committees under way. 

SOUTHEAST REGION 

Unable to arrange for a full confer- 
ence, the Southeastern Regional Coun- 
cil held a limited meeting in Atlanta on 
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October 25 and 26, with attendance 
from all parts of the region. Panel dis- 
cussions were held on the following 
subjects: Reactivation of Projects, 
FPHA Labor Standards, Title V Lan- 
ham Act, Housing for Peace, Adjusting 
the Aided Program, Adjusting Oper- 
ating Expenses, General Housing Act, 
NAHO in Post War, FPHA and Local 
Authorities, RMR Post War Problems, 
Peace Time Project Services, Region IV 
Study Course, Adequacy Revised Bulle- 
tin 52, Disposition of War Housing. 

Each participant had been asked to 
prepare a paper and, with a few excep- 
tions, the presentations were limited to 
either five or ten minutes. Evidencing 
the skillful generalship of Program 
Chairman J. A. Fowler, the program 
ran like clockwork. In addition to the 
chairmen of the various sessions, there 
were 45 scheduled participants. Forty 
of these were in attendance, of whom 
38 presented prepared papers, while 
three of the five who could not attend 
submitted papers to be read in their 
behalf. In addition, there was ample 
time for discussion of each topic. 

Among the actions taken at the busi 
ness meeting was the adoption of a 
schedule of voluntary agency dues, ac- 
cording to which local housing authori 
ties in the region will be asked to con- 
tribute to the expenses of the Regional 
Council program for the year. The 
following officers and Executive Com- 
mittee members were elected: 

President: THomas A. Dyer, Execu- 
tive Director, The Housing Authority 
of the City of Tampa; Vice-President: 
H. R. Emory, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of Wil- 
mington; Secretary-Treasurer: Coin 
Murcuinson, Executive Director, The 
Housing Authority of the City of Or- 
lando; H. WHarton BLanprorp, Execu- 
tive Director, Housing Authority of the 
City of Newport News; Georce Dean, 
Executive Director, The Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Spartanburg; 
J. C. peHott, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the Birmingham 
District; W. W. Greorce, Executive Di- 
rector and Secretary-Treasurer, The 
Housing Authority of the City of Me- 
ridian; Geratp Gimre, Executive Di- 
rector and Secretary-Treasurer, The 
Nashville Housing Authority; Brown 
Nicnotson, Executive Director, The 
Housing Authority of the City of Co- 
lumbus. 


An initial meeting of the new Execu 
tive Committee was held at the conclu- 
sion of the conference. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The New England Regional Council 
met in Boston on November 15 and 16, 
with about 125 in attendance. The pro- 
gram was devoted primarily to subjects 
relating to policy—rather than to de 
tailed operating problems. Strong em 
phasis was given to the critical prob 
lem of providing housing for returning 
veterans and their families. 

The principal feature of the program 
was the concluding luncheon session 
on the second day, addressed by Gov- 
ernor Maurice J. Tobin of Massachu- 
setts, Governor John O. Pastore of 
Rhode Island, and FPHA Commis- 
sioner Philip M. Klutznick. Governor 
Charles H. Dale of New Hampshire 
was also in attendance. The two gov- 
ernors who spoke paid high tribute to 
the accomplishments of public housing 
in their respective states and called for 
its extension. Both stressed the critical 
nature of the veterans’ housing prob 
lem. Mr. Klutznick also discussed the 
veterans’ housing situation and made a 
strong case against the building of addi 
tional temporary units. He said that 
those who advocate creating additional 
temporary shelter, forget that to the 
extent materials are so used, permanent 
construction is delayed, that the hous- 
ing is substandard and the money spent 
for it must be “counted as a total loss,” 
and that the time gained can be no 
more than “three to six months, or even 
less where material and labor short 
ages presently prevail.” 

“IT am unalterably opposed,” the 
Commissioner said, “to wasteful ex- 
travagance which would leave depressed 
housing standards in its wake and 
which aggravate rather than solve our 
permanent housing problem.” 

The following officers and Executive 
Committee members were elected: 
President: Epwarp Apams, Executive 
Director, Wethersfield Housing Au- 
thority; Vice-President: JEREMIAH SUL- 
LIvAN, Acting Executive Director, Bos- 
ton Housing Authority; Secretary and 
Treasurer: Daniet F. Burns, Execu- 
tive Director, Cambridge Housing Au- 
thority; Daniet S. Lowney, jr., Chair- 
man, New Bedford Housing Authority; 
JosepH M. Warp, Manager, Boston 
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Housing Authority; B. M. Pettit, Di- 
rector, Housing Authority of the City 
of New Haven; Oscar J. V. Hurreavu, 
Executive Director, Woonsocket Hous- 
ing Authority. 

A meeting of the new Executive 
Committee held at the conclusion of 
the conference was devoted primarily 
to arranging for a quick survey of the 
veterans’ housing situation in the re 
gion, preparatory to participation in a 
NAHO-called conference on the sub- 
ject with NHA Administrator Bland 
ford in Washington on November 26. 
The Executive Committee wi'l meet 
again early in December. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

On the same days on which the New 
England Council conference convened, 
the Pacific Northwest Council held its 
annual meeting—November 15 and 16 
in Seattle. There was a record-breaking 
attendance of 236 at the meeting, with 
excellent participation in the discussions 
which followed the formal presenta 
tions at the general sessions. Such ses- 
sions covered the operating problems 
involved in the transition of housing 
programs from war to peace, the rela- 
tionship of public housing operations 
with community welfare agencies, the 
legal aspects of occupancy, the place of 
the local housing authority in city plan- 
ning, disposition of war housing and 
equipment, operating costs, public rela- 
tions, and the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill. 

The officers and other members of 
the Executive Committee elected at the 
final session of the meeting are as 
follows: 

President: Everett Humste, Assis- 
tant Executive Director, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Bremerton; Vice- 
President: W. J. Avison, Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the 
County of Clackamas; other members 
of the Executive Committee: one-year 
terms—Harry Jaecer, Manager, Uni- 
versity Homes, Housing Authority of 
Portland, and Mrs. Rutu Manca, Proj- 
ect Services Adviser, FPHA, Region 
VII; two-year terms—Mnrs. Leta Hatt, 
Manager, Yesler Terrace, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Seattle, and W. A. 
SHANAFELT, Executive Director, the 
Housing Authority of the County of 
King; three-year terms—R. L. Georer, 
Area Management Adviser, FPHA, 
Region VII, and Fioyp S. Ratcurorp, 
Assistant Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Vancouver. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

The two executive committee meet- 
ings held during the month were those 
of the East Central Regional Council 
in Cleveland on October 16, and of the 
Midwest Regional Council in Chicago 
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on November 16. The East Central 
meeting was devoted primarily to a 
conference with FPHA Regional Di- 
rector Charles B. Lawrence and his 
staff. A previously appointed nomi- 
nating committee recommended re 
election of the officers and Executive 
Committee members of the past year, 
and the Executive Committee ordered 
the recommendation submitted to mail 
ballot by the NAHO members in the 
region. 

Most of the all-day meeting of the 
Midwest Council’s Executive Commit 
tee (held in the NAHO headquarters 
office) was devoted to a consideration 
of certain issues involving labor rela 
tions and labor union agreements. In 
vited to participate in the discussions 
were Walter Price, FPHA Director of 
Labor Relations; E. J. Farrelly, FPHA 
Assistant Director of Labor Relations; 
Orvil Olmsted, FPHA Region III Di 
rector; Forrest Byars, FPHA Region 
III Assistant Director for Management, 
Fred R. Wolford, FPHA Region IIl 
Labor Relations Adviser. 

During the meeting there was also 
an extensive discussion of the NAHO 
program proposed for 1946. In addi- 
tion to a review of committee activities 
appropriate for the region at this time, 
attention was given to the place of 
local NAHO chapters in the region. 
A mail ballot for the election of a 1946 
Executive Committee was approved 
also for the Midwest Region, in the 
absence of an annual Council business 
meeting and election. 

From the national organization of 
NAHO, Executive Director Pomeroy 
attended the Southwest, Southeastern, 
and New England Regional Confer- 
ences and the East Central Executive 
Conference meeting; President Holt 
zendorff attended the Pacific Northwest 
Regional Conference and Associate Di- 
rector Nelson and Assistant Director 
Gazzolo attended the Midwest Execu 
ave Committee meeting. 





TIME SCHEDULE... 
THE JOURNAL’S 


has been badly disrupted for the 
past two months, for reasons al 
ready published. The December 
issue of the Journal was in prep 
aration at the time this Novem- 
ber issue went to press. It is 
planned to have the December 
number in the mail before Christ 
mas and to be back on our sched 
ule of tenth-of-the-month mailing 
by January 1946. 

By January it is also hoped 
that mailing envelopes will be 
available for the Journal. 

















NAHO’S NEW 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 








RAYMOND E. NELSON 


Ten years of 


housing experience 
were added to NAHO’s staff with the 
idvent of Mr. Associate 
Director on October 1. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Nelson began his housing 
career via NAHO, having been selected 
in 1935 as one of a group of 72 to 


Nelson as 


participate in a special four-month man 
agement training institute which 
NAHO conducted in Washington. The 
purpose of the institute was to provide 
personnel for the administration of 
PWA and Resettlement Administration 
housing developments—a picked group 
of mature individuals with experience 
in business or property management or 
related fields. 

Following his completion of this 
special training course, Mr. Nelson was 
appointed Associate Management Su 
pervisor of the PWA Housing Division 
in Washington. He was transferred 
from Washington to Chicago in 1937 
to become the Manager of Julia C. 
Lathrop Homes, a 925-unit PWA de 
velopment that is now under the man 
agement of the Chicago Housing Au 
thority. 

Goes to Los Angeles 

Mr. Nelson left Chicago in 1940 to 
take a position with the Housing Au 
thority of the City of Los Angeles 
initially as Director of the Division on 
Management Standards and later as 
General Housing Manager. It was this 
position that Mr. Nelson left in Sep 
tember of this year to come to NAHO 

Mr. Nelson’s pre-housing experience 
was largely in the field of sociology. 
He holds a Master’s Degree from the 
University of Chicago in Sociology and, 
following completion of his work for 
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this degree, he was for three years 
Community Organizer and Research 
Associate for a Chicago industrial area 
delinquency and crime treatment proj- 
ect, sponsored by the Illinois State 
Institute for Juvenile Research. He was 
also, for one year, Director of a Mary- 
land State Survey of Delinquency and 
Crime Treatment Services, conducted 
by the American Youth Commission. 
In addition, he was for two years prin- 
cipal and teacher of social sciences and 
economics in the Ellendale, Minnesota, 
high school. 

Housing management is Mr. Nel 
son’s principal housing interest and the 
held in which he will concentrate most 
of his NAHO activities. He says: 
“NAHO can contribute significantly to 
the job of providing safe and sanitary 
dwellings for American families of all 
levels of income by collecting, sifting, 
and passing around the growing body 
ot tacts, experience, and opinions on 
housing methods and administrative 
practices. It’s a job that needs to be 
done and I look forward expectantly to 
having a share in it.” 





Housing-Welfare 
Committee 
Drafts Report 


After ten months of work, the Sub 
committee on Relations Between Hous 
ing Authorities and Community Serv 
ices of NAHO’s Joint Committee on 
Housing and Welfare has just com- 
pleted a tentative draft of a report on 
relations between public housing agen 
cies and community service groups. 
Copies of the draft have been mailed to 
housing and welfare specialists for re 
view and comment. Late this month, 
the Subcommittee will consider all 
suggestions received and will prepare 
a final draft of the report for the ap 
proval of the full Committee. 

Subcommittee members are: Chair 
man, Morris ZevpircH, Family Wel 
fare Association of America; Josepn P. 
Anprrson, American Association of So 
cial Workers; Merritt Krucnorr, 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc.; 
Herpert JENNINGS and CLAyTON JONEs, 
both of Federal Public Housing Au 
thority; Cook GLasscotp; and SypNry 
Masten, National Committee of Hous 
ing Associations. Mr. Maslen is Chair 
man of the Joint Committee on Hous- 
ing and Welfare, which was established 
nearly two years ago under the joint 
sponsorship of NAHO, the American 
Public Welfare Association, the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
and the Family Welfare Association of 
America. 
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Committee On Cooperative 
Activities Holds Two-Day Meeting 


Points of view representative of the 
apartment house owner, the mortgage 
banker, the realtor, the home builder, 
federal housing agencies, local housing 
authorities, private property manage- 
ment, architects, “company town” hous 
ing, and insurance company housing 
investment were interchanged on Octo 
ber 31 and November | at a meeting 
in Chicago of NAHO’s Committee on 
Cooperative Activities of Housing Au 
thorities and Private Housing Interests. 

The meeting considered a ten-point 
agenda, principal items of which were 
as follows: income limits for admission 
to or continued occupancy of public 
housing; facilitating the production of 
private housing for lower income 
groups; postwar access to building ma- 
terials; local agencies for urban re 
development; common pools of data on 
local housing needs and market. 

Principal conclusions reached by the 
Committee on this agenda are noted 
below. Another meeting of the group 
is scheduled for December 16 and 17 
in Washington, the discussion at that 
meeting to center around the Wagner 


Ellender-Taft bill. 
Committee Roster 


Since the Journal has not heretofore 
published a complete roster of the 
Committee’s members, such a list is 
printed below, with the names of those 
in attendance at the October-November 
meeting starred: 

Chairman: *RoLtanp R. Ranpatt, 
Chairman, The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority; Past President, Philadelphia 
Real Estate Board; Past President, Penn 
sylvania Real Estate Association; Past 
Regional Vice-President, National As 
sociation ot Real Estate Boards: Mem 
ber, American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers; Water H. Arken, Presi 
dent, National Builders Association; 
Vice-President, Aiken Construction 
Company, Inc., Atlanta; *E. N. AYER, 
Chairman, Housing Authority of the 
City and County of San Francisco; 
President, National Apartment Owners 
\ssociation, San Francisco; Davin D. 
BoHANNON, President, David D. Bohan 
non Organization of San Francisco 
(home builders); First Vice-Presi- 
dent, National Association of Home 
builders; THomas C. Bousnat, Presi- 
dent, The Morris Plan Bank of Vir- 
ginia; Mites L. Corgan, Consultant in 
Residential Construction and Finance, 
Washington, D. C.; *James C. Downs, 
Jr., President, Real Estate Research 
Corporation; Earte S. Draper, Con- 
sultant in City and Land Planning, 


Washington, D. C.; *Newron C, Farr, 
Realtor, Chicago; President, Urban 
Land Institute; *]. A. Fowrer, Execu- 
tive Director, Memphis Housing Au 
thority; Joun W. Garsreatn, Realtor; 
Past President, National Association of 
Real Estate Boards; RaymMonp P. Har- 
oLp, President, Worcester Federal Sav 
ings and Loan Association; Vice 
President, National Savings and Loan 
League; *E. D. Ho tuinsHeap, Man- 
ager of Real Estate, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation; Howarp L. Ho t- 
ZENDORFF, Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Los Angeles; 
President, National Association of 
Housing Officials; THomas J. Hunpvey, 
Chairman, Housing Authority of the 
City of Newport News; Past President, 
Virginia Real Estate Association; 
Puitiep M. Kiutrznick, Commissioner, 
Federal Public Housing Authority; 
*Ferp Kramer, President, Metropoli 
tan Housing Council, Chicago; Vice 
President, Draper and Kramer, Inc. 
(realtor, mortgage lender); *JERROLD 
Loest, Loebl and Schlossman, Archi 
tects; President, Chicago Building 
Congress, Inc.; L. E. Manan, President, 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer 
ica; *Tempte McFaypren, Chairman, 
Illinois State Housing Board; Curster 
A. Moores, Chairman, Housing Au 
thority of Portland; *KenNetH Mor 
rorD, Chairman, Housing Authority of 
the City of Seattle: mortgage finance 
executive; Watter H. Neaves, Presi 
dent, Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Boston; JosepH Nevin, Executive Direc 
tor, New Jersey Association of Housing 
\uthorities; Brown NicHo.son, Execu 
uve Director, Housing Authority of 
the City of Columbus; Hucn Porrer, 
River Oaks Corporation, Houston, 
Texas; Ira S. Rossins, Consultant on 
Housing and Urban Redevelopment 
Problems, New York City; Mrs. SAM 
vet I, Rosenman, Chairman, National 
Committee on Housing, Inc.; Earp 
Bryan Scuweutst, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
City; James L. SrepHEeNson, Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the 
City of Dallas; Ropert R. Taytor, 
Chairman, Chicago Housing Author 
ity; *Grorce S. Van Scuatck, Vice 
President, New York Life Insurance 
Company; *Preston L. Wricut, Re- 
gional Representative, Office of the 
Administrator, National Housing 
Agency, Region VI. 

Public Housing Income Limits 

On October 31 the Committee 
adopted the following statement on in- 
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come limits for public housing: 

“In furtherance of the purpose of 
(a) facilitating the operations of pri- 
vate enterprise in the provision of 
adequate housing for an enlarged seg- 
ment of the housing market, free from 
the competition of public housing, and 
(b) leaving to public housing that part 
of the housing market that can not be 
provided with adequate housing by 
private enterprise, the Committee on 
Cooperative Activities of Housing Au- 
thorities and Private Housing Interests 
is of the opinion that: 

“1. Effective family income limits 
must be established above which fam- 
ilies will not be eligible either for ad 
mission to or continued occupancy of 
public housing. 

“2. Because of (a) area variations, 
(b) variations in family size and com- 
position, and (c) fluctuations in the 
economy, it would be both undesirable 
and unrealistic to attempt to specify in 
legislation a dollar income limit. 

“3. The purpose of income limits 
should be set forth in federal legisla- 
tion, and federal financial assistance 
should not be made available for public 
housing occupied by families whose in- 
comes are sufficient to enable them to 
obtain decent private housing available 
to them in the community. 

“4. Determination of the income 
levels above which families would not 
be eligible either for admission to or 
continued occupancy of public housing 
is a local responsibility, and should be 
based on thorough consultation with all 
interests in the community that are 
concerned. 

“5. The effectiveness of the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of income 
limits depends on effective initial in- 
come checking, periodic rechecking, 
and adequate reporting, and these 
should be required.” 


“Gap” Between Public-Private Market’ 


On the following question: “In fix- 
ing the upper limits for public housing, 
should a specified ‘gap’ be left below 
the lowest income that can be served by 
private enterprise?”, the Committee 
voted against the establishment of such 
a “gap” and went on record to the 
effect that reference to such a gap in 
any federal housing legislation would 
be unwise and unsound. The general 
opinion of the group was that recogni- 
tion of a gap would be discriminatory 
against certain portions of the popula- 
tion and, therefore, should be opposed. 


Eviction High Income Families 


The Committee discussed what the 
procedure of local housing authorities 
should be in the case ef tenants whose 
incomes rose during the. war above the 
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maximum allowable limits for public 
housing. Should the tenants be imme- 
diately evicted? Should such action be 
delayed pending the time when such 
families can find suitable comparable 
accommodations in private enterprise 
housing, paying rentals to local authori- 
ties beyond the maximum rents in the 
interim? What procedure should be 
followed in order to bring about the 
speediest removal of such families and 
restoration of the housing occupied by 
them to low-rental use? 

It was the Committee’s opinion that 
such families’ names, addresses, and 
other helpful information should be 
made available to those in the realty 
market (realtors, builders, etc.) who 
might be of assistance in rehousing 
such families. 


Senator Taft’s Recommendations for 
Assistance to Private Builders 


On the second day of the Commit 
tee’s meeting, the bulk of the time was 
devoted to review of those sections of 
the “Report to the Special (Senate) 
Committee on Postwar Economic Pol 
icy and Planning by the Subcommittee 
on Housing and Urban Redevelop- 
ment” (the Taft Report) that came 
under the title “Assistance to Private 
Initiative” (Part II, Section D). It was 
the Committee’s motion that those por- 
tions of the Taft report which related 
to private housing should be _ incor- 
porated in any comprehensive national 
housing bill—with the exception of the 
recommendation that federally char- 
tered savings and loan associations be 
allowed to make mortgages up to 90 
per cent of value in accordance with 
terms set forth in Title II of the Na- 
tional Housing Act—but without mort- 
gage insurance—provided comparable 
safeguards through appraisal, special 
reserves, and capital limitations were 
required of the institutions making 
such loans. 

The Committee felt that this ques- 
tion required further study and recom- 
mended that it come up for discussion 
on another of the Committee’s agenda. 
The issue on which no agreement could 
be reached during brief discussion was 
whether or not savings and loan asso- 
ciations benefiting from federal charters 
or insurance should be made to comply 
with mortgage standards that would 
be strictly comparable to those imposed 
on FHA-insured mortgages. 

On two of the recommendations of 
the Taft report, Committee approval 
was not unanimous, the “for” votes 
running four ahead of the “against.” 
The two debated points concerned: 
(1) yield insurance and (2) the imme- 
diate withdrawal of rent control from 
new construction. 





PAUL A. ALLEN as of November 
17 left the Housing Authority of the 
City of Wilmington, North Carolina, 
to associate himself with the securities 
investment firm of Kirchofer and Ar 
nold of Raleigh, North Carolina. He is 
the firm’s southeastern North Carolina 
representative, with headquarters in 
Wilmington. Mr. Allen had been with 
the Authority since June of 1941, as 
successively Manager of Nesbitt Courts 
and as the Authority’s General Housing 
Manager. He was the Chairman of 
NAHO’s former Management Division, 
from January to May of 1944. 


BERNARD E. LOSHBOUGH has 
returned to the National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority in Washington as deputy 
executive officer in charge of opera- 
tions. He was with NCHA for several 
years previous to June 1944, when he 
resigned to become director of planning 
for the National Public Housing Con- 
ference. He ended his year and a half 
of service with NPHC early in Novem- 


ber. 


HERBERT EMMERICH and DR. 
BRYN J. HOVDE left for London 
early in November with the United 
States delegation to a conference to 
establish the educational and cultural 
organization of the United Nations. 
Mr. Emmerich is one of the consultants 
to the delegation, and Dr. Hovde heads 
the delegation’s technical staff. They 
are expected to return to this country 
early in December. 


H. L. SUNSHINE this fall resigned 
as an FPHA Housing Manager in the 
San Diego war housing area to take a 
position with the Housing Authority of 
the City of Los Angeles. Because his 
new connection has taken him out of 
the San Diego area, he has also re- 
signed as Chairman of NAHO’s San 
Diego Chapter. He has been succeeded 
as Chapter Chairman by Mr. Paul 
Flagler. 


CARL FEISS has been appointed 
Chairman of a new Department of 
Housing Arts in the School of Com- 
merce of the University of Denver. Mr. 
Feiss writes that: “This department will 
specialize in the business aspects of the 
building trade’s industry, as they affect 
housing construction. The courses are 
in preparation for next fell, a year from 
now, but in the meantime I would wel- 
come correspondence with members of 
the housing construction industry. Ma- 
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terial having to do with new methods 
of construction, which can provide for 
better housing and greater satisfaction 
to the consumer, would be most wel- 
come.” 


ERNEST J. BOHN, Director of the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority, has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Lausche of Ohio as one of three 
ciuzen representatives on the nine- 
member Ohio Urban Redevelopment 
Commission, created under a state law 
this summer to study urban redevelop- 
ment, slum clearance, and housing. 
Three state senators, three state repre 
sentatives, and three other citizens of 
the state make up the Commission un 
der the terms of the law. The citizen 
representatives, in addition to Mr. 
Sohn, are Frank Sohn, an architect 
with the Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Com 
pany and chairman of the Planning 
Committee of the Toledo Chamber of 
Commerce, and Herbert Starick, Di 
rector of the Dayton Planning Com- 
mission. 


HILDA SMITH, tormer FPHA 
Chief of the Project Services Section of 
Management Standards and Services, 
is now heading up a newly organized 
national committee that will work for 
legislation to set up a Labor Extension 
Service in the Department of Labor— 
an adult educational program that 
would operate somewhat similarly to 
the farm extension program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It would 
bring educational material on labor and 
industrial relations to major industrial 
centers and provide financial aid to 
state departments of education and 
schools, in return for their cooperation 
in setting up broad courses of study in 
labor and industrial relations. 


ROBERT K. CREIGHTON as of 
November | resigned as Regional Rep- 
resentative of the Office of the Admin 
istrator, NHA, in Region IV, to be- 
come Director of Business Develop- 
ment for the securities investment firm 
of Kirchofer and Arnold, Inc. (the 
same firm to which Mr. Paul Allen is 
going, as mentioned in the item above). 
Mr. Clarence N. Walker has succeeded 
Mr. Creighton with NHA. He was 
Mr. Creighton’s assistant for three years 
and at one time was Executive Secre- 
tary of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Asheville, North Carolina. 


N. J. DEMERATH, now an Ensign 
in the U. S. Navy, previously on the 
NHA staff, writes from Manila (where 
he is in the Land Planning Office of 
the President of the Philippines): “I 
have been in the city planning and 
housing business out here since back in 
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July. It is infinitely better than the 
Navy, particularly in these ‘latter’ days 
when there is so very little to do except 
serve your sentence until the point sys- 
tem gets around to your statistical 
class. 

“T am drawing up an organization 
plan and initial housing program for 
the National Housing Commission, a 
slum-clearance agency “with broad 
enough powers to undertake general 
residential rehabilitation for fire and 
bomb victims. . . . Manila is around | 
million now with some 20 to 30,000 
families to be housed, even by mini 
mum standards allowing for Oriental 
conditions. We will probably have 
$2,500,000 as an initial appropriation 
with operations in about six of the most 
badly damaged 
course Manila... .” 


cities, including of 





GEORGE H. GRAY, New Haven 
consultant in architecture and land 
planning, and a long-time member of 
NAHO, died on October 19. Before his 
death he had completed a book under 
the title “Housing and Citizenship” 
which is now being proofread and is to 
be published early next year. 








WE PRESENT... 








S. WALTER VAN NOSTRAND 
was this fall appointed a Consultant 
with the New York State Division of 
Housing as the result of a competitive 
examination. His work with the Di 
Vision is expected to center around the 
preparation of effective demolition codes 
for the elimination of unsafe and un 
inhabitable buildings; also in render 
ing assistance and offering guidance in 
the modernization of local building 
codes as a service of the Community 
Development Section of the Division. 
The Community Development Section 
has as its purpose cooperation with 
cities, towns, and villages over the state 
in an effort to bring them to an under- 
standing of the best concepts of modern 
city planning. Mr. Van Nostrand for 
the past four and a half years has been 
with FPHA as a Fire Protection En 
gineer, first working out of the central 
office, later out of the Region II office. 


JOSEPH HENRY ORENDORFF 
has returned to FPHA’s Region VIII 


office as the Assistant Director for De 
velopment and Reutilization. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS... 





are com- 
ing in in such volume that it is diffi- 
cult for the Association to maintain 
a current mailing list. It would be 
appreciated if NAHO members 
would send in changes of address as 
far in advance of actual moving as 
possible, naming the date on which 
the change is to become effective. 














Mrs. Samuel |. Rosenman 
Chairman, National Committee on 
Housing, Inc. 


‘I started in “housing, ” Mrs. Rosen 
man has said, “by recognizing the need 
tor rehousing the families in New York 
City tenements. As I rolled my baby 
carriage along Central Park West I saw 
many half vacant buildings in the side 
streets and even some facing the park. 
So I went to the New York City Hous 
ing Authority, which was just in its 
formative months (1934), and sug 
gested the rehabilitation of old housing 
that was structurally sound and situated 
in neighborhoods that would provide 
park and playground facilities, good 
transportation and schools. I was inter 
viewed by an impatient young woman 
who got me out of her office in record 
tume . . . she left me with the impres 
sion that I was half-baked. . . .” 

In the more than ten years since that 
ume, Mrs. Rosenman goes on, she has 
found out for herself that the housing 
problem can not be solved by any such 
apparently simple expedient. In fact, 
the expression of her current thoughts 
on the housing problem have required 
something more than 300 printed 
pages; have required, in short, a book: 
“A Million Homes a Year,” published 
by Harcourt, Brace and Company early 
this spring (see review in May Journal, 
page 83). 

In addition, she has probed the prob- 
lem in such magazines as Liberty, 
House Beautiful, Survey Graphic, the 
Woman's Home Companion, Architec- 
tural Record, the New York Times 
Magazine, and many others. 


Active Leader 


These written evidences of Mrs. 
Rosenman’s knowledge of and concern 
over the housing problem, however, 
bulk fairly small as compared with 
her other contributions to housing. She 
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is much better known as a dynamic 
leader than as a writer. Her National 
Committee on Housing has been cred- 
ited with conducting some of the best 
housing conferences in the country and 
it has been through the Committee 
that there have been brought together 
for a constructive attack on the housing 
problem representatives of all branches 
of the complicated network that makes 
up the home building and financing 
industry: mortgage bankers, contrac- 
tors, architects, investment companies, 
appraisors, economists, manufacturers, 
research men, sociologists—and federal, 
state, and local officials. 

Cooperative action toward the solu- 
tion of the nation’s housing and com- 
munity planning problems by such a 
representative group, acting through a 
central organization, was, in fact, the 
purpose for which the National Com- 
mittee on Housing was formed in 1941. 
Mrs. Rosenman became its first Chair- 
man and has continued in that capacity 
to date. 

Her connection with the National 
Committee on Housing was in the na- 
ture of an extension of her chairman- 
ship of a committee of the New York 
Citizens’ Housing Council on invest- 
ment housing. Before the NCH was 
formed she had been long convinced 
that private capital must play an im- 
portant part in the clearance of slums 
and the rebuilding of cities. Through 
the Council committee, there was 
brought together a group of business 
and real estate leaders, officials of fi 
nancial institutions, and other well in- 
formed citizens. This group initiated 
state legislation to make large sums of 
money available for investment hous- 
ing. Amendments to the New York 
State banking and insurance laws were 
enacted in 1940 as a result of this com 
mittee’s efforts—amendments that per- 
mitted savings banks and insurance 
companies to construct rental housing 
and to supply 100 per cent of the cost 
of such housing from their assets. 

Helped Establish State Program 

Prior to her association with this 
group, Mrs. Rosenman was a member 
of the Housing Committee of the 
Women’s City Club and later was 
chairman of the Housing Committee 
of the United Neighborhood Homes. 
From 1936 to 1939, she was a director 
of the Citizens’ Housing Council and 
in this connection, helped to put 
through the housing legislation that has 
made New York unique among the 
states in its financial and technical as- 
sistance to its municipalities in the 
clearance of slums and in the construc- 
tion of low-rent housing. Those who 
know what Mrs. Rosenman did to get 
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this state housing program approved 
(an amendment to the state constitu- 
tion was the first prerequisite) say: 
“Never content to just sit at a desk and 
do the planning and organizing, Mrs. 
Rosenman is ‘the type of leader who 
gets out in front and leads the attack. 
When in 1938 a housing amendment 
to the New York State Constitution 
was due to come before a constitutional 
convention, Mrs. Rosenman took no 
chances on its passage. She arranged 
for upstate delegates to the convention 
to visit New York City’s slum areas, 
of which they had no previous first 
hand knowledge, and personally con 
ducted the tours. 


“As chairman of the Statewide Tem 
porary Committee for Housing, Mrs. 
Rosenman helped draft the bill imple 
menting the constitutional authoriza 
tion for a program of State financed 
low-rental housing, which became the 
present New York State Housing Law. 
Mrs. Rosenman’s interest and concern 
included then, as it does now, the over- 
all housing problems of the community, 
not low-rent housing alone.” 


Visits England for NCH 


On the path of this great interest in 
an overall approach to the housing 
problem, Mrs. Rosenman, in her capa- 
city as Chairman of NCH, and three 
members of her staff, spent almost a 
month in the British Isles this summer 
at the invitation of the British Ministry 
of Health studying British housing and 
planning. A preliminary report of this 
“housing mission to Great Britain” has 
just been published by the Committee 
and contains some interesting observa- 
tions on the success of this cooperative 
approach. On the currently vexed ques 
tion in this country as to the respective 
roles of public and private enterprise 
in housing, the report states that the 
Mission noted complete agreement that 
the British government must do what 
private enterprise does not or can not 
do. The statement is made: “Not alone 
was there no fear of competition or 
antagonism expressed but there was 
unanimous agreement on the fact that 
the private building industry could not 
service all income groups in the popu- 
lation and that government must build 
for the lowest income levels. . . . In 
fact the chairman of one of the largest 
building societies in Britain went a step 
further. He said he welcomed the pub- 
lic housing program because in raising 
the housing standards of a family by 
making available good public housing 
the government was making a prospec- 
tive purchaser for a private enterprise 
house.” 


Mrs. Rosenman has exerted much of 


her personal influence and that of the 
Committee to bring about an attitude 
of this kind in this country. She has 
not been an all-out advocate of the 
public housing program as it now op- 
erates nor of those responsible for its 
direction. She has often listed the 
errors of the program and pointed out 
the faults of those administering it— 
but has never altered her belief that 
the “private vs. public” controversy 
is unnecessary and unfortunate. Her 
housing “philosophy” is direct and fun- 
damental. She says: “This generation 
expects that everyone should have a 
sound dwelling of ample size in a com- 
munity which has the facilities for 
fostering our American way of life. 
This means the elimination of slums 
and blighted areas, building of new 
housing and the rehabilitation of struc- 
turally sound older housing to ade 
quately meet the needs of all income 
groups. These objectives can be at 
tained only through the cooperative 
efforts of all whe are financially or 
socially interested in better housing.” 


NAH O's 


erson oul 


Exchange 


Positions Wanted 
Positions Available 


NAHO’s personnel service is con 
ducted by the Public Administration 
Clearing House as a joint undertaking 
for the fifteen public administration 
agencies that share headquarters with 
NAHO at “1313.” Through this serv- 
ice, it is possible for those interested 
in job openings in housing and related 
helds of public administration to have 
their names registered for certain cate- 
gories of employment, as a result of 
which such names are submitted to 
agencies recruiting personnel through 
NAHO, PACH, or any of the other 
organizations at this address. 

In order to make this service as effec 
tive as possible, the Association is plan- 
ning to make a routine solicitation of 
housing agencies, urging them to reg- 
ister job openings with NAHO. Such 
openings will be listed in the Journal 
from time to time. In addition, the 
Journal will carry brief “Job Wanted” 
notices, similar to those appearing 
below. 

Each of the notices below is keyed 
with a code number. Anyone interested 
in getting in touch with any of the 
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persons whose records are briefed be- 
low, should apply to NAHO for fur- 
ther details—using the code number 
references. 


N-l, Male, 41 years—MANAGE- 
MENT, OR GENERAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION—IN MIDDLE WEST 

Past two and a half years with War 
Relocation Authority in responsible ad- 
ministrative capacity, supervising about 
1000 employees; directing operation ot 
camps with populations of trom 11 to 
18,000. Management experience with 
Farm Security Administration, Division 
of Subsistence Homesteads, FERA, 
private firms, municipal agencies. Edu- 
cation—AB, Commerce and Econom- 
ics; graduate work in social work. 


N-2, Male, 34 years—CITY, COUNTY, 
REGIONAL PLANNING 

Past two years, Captain in United 
States Marine Corps—intelligence of- 
ficer. More than year with state plan- 
ning board as local planning consult- 
ant; four years with county planning 
commission as junior planning engi- 
neer; two years with U. S. Resettle- 
ment Administration as regional land 
scape architect. Education—BS Land- 
scape Architecture. 


N-3, Male, 37 years—HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT, ADMINISTRA- 
TION, PERSONNEL ADMINIS- 
TRATION, CITY MANAGEMENT. 

Past two years, Lieutenant United 
States Navy—housing officer. Year as 
FPHA Regional Deputy Assistant Di 
rector for Project Management; three 
years with USHA as Senior Housing 
Management Adviser; ten years private 
real estate management. Education- 
Art, Architecture. 


N-4, Female, 31 Years—PROJECT 
SERVICES ADVISER, MANAGE- 
MENT ASSISTANT 

Past six months, assistant to project 
services adviser for 8000-unit local au- 
thority program; three years, project 
services adviser for 1300-unit develop 
ment; four years, educational director 
and representative for three unions. 
Education—history, psychology, sociol 
ogy. 
N-5, Male, 57 years—PUBLIC HOUS- 
ING CONSTRUCTION AND EN- 
GINEERING 

More than ten years, PWA, FWA, 
FPHA in various engineering and con 
struction inspection capacities; twelve 
years with city school system as chiet 
engineer, superintendent of buildings, 
grounds, and equipment and as super- 
intendent of construction; seven years 
chief executive engineer with firm of 
property management engineers; nine 
years with structural steel engineering 
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firm. Education—Structural, Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 


N-6, Male, 39 Years—PLANNING, 
CONSTRUCTION, OPERATION 
OF PUBLIC HOUSING; MUNICI- 
PAL ADMINISTRATION 

Since May 1941 in United States 
Army—now Lt. Colonel, CE. Army 
experience principally in supervision of 
maintenance and operation of real prop- 
erty and utilities at military installa- 
tions; three years with Farm Security 
Administration at a greenbelt town, 
responsible for maintenance, repair, and 
operation of buildings; two years with 
Resettlement Administration as Assist 
ant Architect on greenbelt towns; more 
than ten years in general housing or 
related administration or architectural 
practice. Education—BS in Architec- 
ture. 


N-7, Female, 48 Years—ADMINIS- 
TRATION, MANAGEMENT, OR- 
GANIZATION 

Past year and half, First Lieutenant, 
WAVE, United States Naval Keserve 
housing officer; two years FPHA Re- 
gional Housing Management Training 
Adviser; six years community manager 
for Farm Security Administration; ten 
years in organizing capacities with 
YWCA and League of Women Voters, 


and instructing in foreign universities. 


Education—MaA Political Science, Jour 
nalism. 


N-8, Male, 39 years—RESEARCH, 
CITY PLANNING, HOUSING 

Past six months, director of city de 
partment of research and information; 
year and half, priacipal planner for 
city; year, U. S. Department of Com 
merce as regional business consultant; 
year with state housing board as econ 
ymist in charge of research and statis 
tics; twelve years university instructor 
in housing, planning, real estate. Edu 
cation—PhD, Business Administration. 


N-9, Male, 28 years—ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Since June 1942 in United States 
\rmy—now Captain; Army _ service 
principally as education and informa 
tion officer, morale officer, and Negro 
\ffairs officer; year and half with large 
local authority as assistant to housing 
superintendent; two years, business for 
self as real estate broker. Education 
PhB, Economics. 


N-10, Female, 26 years—RESEARCH, 
TEACHING, TENANT SELEC- 
TION, ADMINISTRATION, MAN- 
AGEMENT 

Past two years with local authority 
as research assistant; year with uni- 
versity as research assistant in Depart- 
ment of Sociology. Education—MA 
Sociology, Economics, Statistics. 





FPHA DEMONSTRATES RE-USE WAR HOUSING 
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Workmen putting wall section into place for re-erection of two-family dwelling unit 
at the Federal Public Housing Authority's war housing re-use demonstration to be 
opened in Washington early in December. The unit was dismantled at an East 
Hartford, Connecticut, war housing development, panelized, and shipped to the 
show site in Washington. The purpose of the demonstration is to bring re-use possi- 
bilities of war housing to the attention of potential buyers and to obtain maximum 
financial return to the federal government for its temporary housing stock as it 
becomes surplus. 
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Housing Thoughts... 


ON LEAVING NAHO 


ELLIS ASH 
former Associate Director, NAHO 





Region VII office. 





Mr. Ash wrote the following comments while he was still a 
member of the NAHO staff, although soon to leave. His “envoi” 
was set in type late in September and was to have been published 
in the October Journal, issuance of which in regular printed form 
and in its usual length was prevented by a labor dispute involving 
printing tradesmen in Chicago. Mr. Ash’s comments have not 
been altered since they were written and, therefore, do not reflect 
the fact that he is no longer in Chicago. He left for Seattle on 
October 16 to become Administrative Assistant 


in FPHA’s 








The satisfaction that comes from 
working as a NAHO staff member is 
largely derived from a wide range of 
experiences with housing personalities. 
As a NAHO flunky, I have become 
increasingly aware of the amazing dif- 
ferences that exist in the housing 
fraternity — differences that make for 
the color, glamor, and general tur- 
bulence which characterize housing to- 
day. Afhliation with the NAHO staff 
has the advantage of making housers 
over the country become for you more 
than just names, and localities become 
more than just NHA programming 
designations. After a year with NAHO, 
administration begins to reveal its hu- 
man frailties; legislative manipulations 
take on organized patterns; and housers 

-public, private, and those who profess 
faith in both approaches — begin to 
wear the tags which lead to easy iden- 
tification of their positions. 


Coming from the far Northwest (it 
really is God’s country), I approached 
the prospect of being exposed to the 
nation’s housing wonders with full ap- 
preciation of the hinted suggestion that 
I was bringing with me a mixture of 
provincialism, garbled metaphors, and 
a general ignorance of eastern niceties. 
I confess, however, that that apprecia 
tion did not lead me to reform. Rather, 
my chin still leads, although it is now 
badly scarred. With all my native char- 
acteristics intact, I have scrambled 
desperately from one NAHO activity 
to another, each possessing its share of 
unknown dangers. 


Now that I have succumbed to the 
compelling inducements of my home- 
land and expect to return to the status 
of a NAHO active member, I should 
like to tell you a little about life at 
“1313” (our headquarters office address 
in Chicago) and about housers and 
housing generally, as seen from my 
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vantage point of the past year and a 
half. 

First of all—what about “1313”? | 
don’t know how many of you have 
had the opportunity to visit our regal 
headquarters. Probably all of you know 
that NAHO is housed with some dozen 
sister organizations at 1313 East 60th 
Street, our landlord being an organiza- 
tion known as PACH (Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House). NAHO and 
its sisters mutually conspire with and 
look to the paternalistic wisdom ot 
PACH. It is said that PACH really 
runs the country—some say the world 
—so you can see that a NAHO staff 
member learns what's wrong with al 
most everything and how it should be 
fixed up with regular doses of good 
public administration. 

Your thirst for knowledge is easily 
quenched at “1313.” Streams of books, 
periodicals, manuals, press releases, let- 
ters, etc., pour in daily and wait to be 
consumed. In the beginning, you take 
this diet seriously; later, as intellectual 
constipation takes its toll, you learn 
that evidence of consumption can be 
attained by merely scratching a line 
through your name, which you arrange 
to have included in the list of “1313” 
employees to whom the material is 
routed. 


The “1313” atmosphere is a mellow 
ing one—a cross between the aura of 
a university’s highest ivory tower and 
the stimulus of busy little people who 
know what life is like in a putty fac 
tory. And we learn how to grow old 
gracefully, even if the lessons are not 
taken to heart. I am sure that I shall 
be a better person by reason of my 
“1313” contacts, but honestly, I don’t 
know why. 

Many Shades of Opinion 


Now, as to the more general aspects 
of this business of being a NAHO 


employee. I mentioned in the begin- 
ning that the housing fraternity 1s 
characterized by differences of opinion. 
Individual housers are no more im- 
mune than are members of other pro- 
fessions from the tendency to consider 
their own opinions as the true gospel. 
Moreover, we all seem to want to take 
the credit for the good things in hous- 
ing, allowing our brethern to share 
only the deficiencies. It is a curious 
fact that unique or new techniques are 
seldom reported without drawing the 
response that they are old stuff. 

When you talk to housers about 
methods for improving individual and 
organization performance, the most 
common response you get is that we 
need to share our experiences. But ap 
parently, everyone wants to be on the 
receiving end; tew are willing to give. 
However, let me hasten to say that I 
don’t wish to hurt the feelings of those 
very fine persons who have contributed 
material to NAHO for publication and 
distribution. I only make the point that 
such members of our congregation are 
not numerous .. . and I leave the rest 
of you to put on the shoe if it fits. 

It is a shame, though, that this 
situation prevails; for locked up in 
countless files, and even more mem 
ories, are the experiences which rep 
resent housing knowledge today. And 
it is desirable knowledge, too—this 
know-how that has emerged during 
these past ten years of actual develop- 
ment and management of housing by 
public agencies. We just need to get 
this accumulated wisdom down in 
black and white, somehow, and into 
general circulation. 

While we're on this point, it seems 
appropriate to observe that no single 
agency, local or federal, and no one 
class of employee, has all the answers. 
It is the aggregate of the knowledge, 
held by everyone together, which 
counts up. 

Bung in Barrel 

I don’t know all the reasons why 
the bung is so firmly inserted in the 
knowledge barrel. I have the impres 
sion, however, that in many agencies 
those who are permitted to do the 
tapping are few in number. Strapped 
down by the protocol which governs 
expression of “official” opinions, many 
persons in the rank and file of opera- 
tion feel reluctant about bothering to 
get a contribution cleared by the top 
administrative officials. Or, it may be 
that, in an effort to submit material 
which reflects perfection in editorial 
niceties, Mr. Top Man holds up valu- 
able reports until he has had a chance 
to decide where the commas should be 
placed—or, perhaps, until he has de 
vised a means of relating an employee's 
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experience in such a way that it will 
create the impression that success was 
achieved only as a result of his agency’s 
profound and flawless basic policies. 

Let me throw in here the comment 
that, if NAHO members have some 
facts to contribute on operating expe- 
riences, but do not have the time (or 
the inclination) to put them into shape 
—NAHO’s editorial staff is always 
ready and willing to do the actual writ- 
ing job. 

But to get back to this question of 
“editing.” I think that this situation 
is partially responsible for the uneasi- 
ness which seems to characterize so 
many public employees doing housing 
work today. The uneasiness isn’t par- 
ticularly new, but it seems to have 
reached a new peak. To be sure, the 
current general disorder, which is an 
inherent part of our reconversion proc- 
ess, contributes to the feeling. Still, 
I feel that if a person is genuinely 
interested in housing, and wishes to 
continue it as a career, he can take 
heart at the abundant signs which are 
now apparent of public interest in 
meeting the housing needs of all people 
during the postwar years and he can 
feel assured that there is a place for 
him in the program. 


Crusading Spirit Needed 


But even discounting the frustrations 
which many “housers” are now en- 
countering, still, somehow or other, 
there just doesn’t seem to be the same 
kind of spirit prevading the program 
today as existed, for example, during 
the exciting and hectic days of the 
PWA program and following passage 
of the United States Housing Act in 
1937. Actually, today’s situation and 
the factors which justify optimism 
about the future are fully as exciting 
and stimulating as those of “way back 
when.” Yes, even more so! Because 
now, public housing agencies have 
something to sell. They no longer have 
to deal exclusively with ideas; they can 
point with pride to actual accomplish- 
ments. 

Maybe it’s because we housers have 
forgotten that we are just ordinary hu- 
man beings, that we are people—that 
housing is built for people. Maybe 
we've grown up too fast and have bur- 
dened ourselves so much with the trap- 
pings of big-time organization, that the 
reasons why our nation needs more and 
better housing tend to be obscured by 
our preoccupation with the formalities 
of our business. 

I suppose that it is too much to ex- 
pect that some of our top officials and 
rank-and-file employees will take pleas- 
ure in being identified with a cause 
or a movement. I guess that it is a 
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dangerous idea. You're likely to be 
misunderstood, for one thing. After all, 
who wants to be called a “social re- 
former?” It’s so much easier to accept 
the concept that social reform through 
government just doesn’t go with the 
use of good business and administrative 
management techniques. 

But there was a day when it seemed 
important that people be housed, not 
just that houses be built, and there was 
a day when this importance was a 
stimulant for both executive directors 
and file clerks. There were lots of bull 
sessions then, and telephone booth con- 
ventions, and long hours, and violent 
arguments on issues now considered 
settled. There was an aura of crusad- 
ing camaraderie that knit together a 
few deluded souls who were willing to 
have convictions on the value of public 
housing in terms of housing people. 

I don’t think that all of those who 
have become public housing “servants” 
during the war years will understand 
my feelings. I don’t expect them to. I 
feel sorry for them—sorry that they 
have missed a great experience. Of 
course, there are those who have be- 
come “good” public housers overnight. 
After all, there have been some good 
jobs in housing and there are more 
good jobs to come. But I am still con- 
cerned about the lack of an essential 
conviction that public housing is neces- 
sary because adequate housing for all 
our people is necessary. 

Maybe some of the old timers will 
become excited again and will wish to 
add some current mementos to the 
trophies on their walls . . . some pic- 
tures of Commissioner Klutznick dedi- 
cating spray pools; of President Tru- 
man signing loan contracts; some 
autographed photographs of Senators 
Wagner and Ellender. Maybe they will 
again lead and stimulate and talk with, 
not to, all their employees out of the 
fullness of their recognition of a mu- 
tuality of interest in getting the job 
done in the most effective manner. 


Need for Training 


You know, lots of people in housing 
really want to improve themselves. 
They think that there is something in 
this business of training, besides believ- 
ing it is a good thing—if there is time 
for it. They want training. They want 
to learn what housing is all about: the 
overall need; the reasons why public 
housing is necessary; the importance 
of stimulating private enterprise to do 
a bigger and better job for the majority 
of our population; the uses of improved 
building materials and construction 
techniques; the relationships between 
design and operation; the best methods 
for doing the management job; the 


techniques for successful interpretation 
to the public of housing needs and 
the means of meeting those needs. Let's 
hope that training is soon to be given 
more than the lip service which has 
been its principal source of recognition 
to date. 

And then there is the question of 
“administration.” I have the suspicion 
that public administration tends to be- 
come an end in itself unless the purpose 
of the activity is courageously preserved 
as a guide to action. I think it is of 
the utmost importance that we guard 
ourselves against this tendency; that we 
remember what I have already men 
tioned above: that we are concerned 
with the living problem of providing 
housing for people. Even so, as we 
come to realize that housing officials 
are a breed of public administrators, 
we should remember that we can draw 
from the overall principles of adminis- 
tration, as they apply to both private 
and public enterprise, some valuable 
knowledge and techniques. 

Now that I have finished preaching, 
I realize that it would be unfortunate 
if I left the impression that the state 
of housing affairs is seriously muddled. 
I know that I have already risked the 
danger of hurting some people, which 
was certainly not my intention. If you 
can bear with me for a while longer, 
I should like to mention a few major 
accomplishments in housing that appeal 
to me. 


Achievements in Housing 


An appreciation of the bigness of the 
housing job seems to be growing. 
Housing is a complex activity and the 
importance of using every available 
method to bring about effective per 
formance is respected as an ideal. 

The role of management is likewise 
being recognized and appreciated. We 
realize now that no development, how- 
ever well designed and constructed, can 
serve its purpose unless there is a good 
management program. 
the purpose of housing is realized 
through management, the status of 
this part of housing is gradually im 
proving. 


In fact, since 


Management personnel are beginning 
to demand their proper place in the 
housing sun. As the permanent prac- 
titioners in housing, the ones who have 
to live in the developments with the 
tenants, they deserve the dignity of 
professional status. It is not important 
to labor the fiction of who the people 
are who should be identified exclusively 
with management, as contrasted with, 
for example, development. This is a 
useless and imponderable issue—the 
important thing is that anyone who 
directly or indirectly contributes to 
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management performance has a right- 
ful interest in professional management 
prestige. 

Concurrently, the necessity for under- 
standing human beings and human re- 
lations is coming to be understood. 
Even though we do not always re- 
member that housing is for people, the 
initiation of a management program 
sharply calls our attention to the fact 
that tenants are people. Accordingly, 
management must have a greater ob- 
jective than that of collecting rents. 
Good management must also consider 
how tenants function in family and 
other group life. 

The importance of using operating 
experience as a guide to future design 
is becoming a part of practical pro- 
cedure. Problems of design for neigh- 
borhood development are slowly being 
impressed on the architect, who has 
largely conceived housing in the tradi- 
tional, inept fashions of the past. 

Our public relations are improving. 
We are now aspiring to share some of 
our ideas and plans with the commu 
nity. We appreciate the importance of 
facts and statistics. We are willing (not 
very often, however) to consider the 
consumer in our planning operations. 
With courage and hard work, we can 
get the consumer to articulate his needs 
and hopes, so that we can learn before 
we build, not after. 


We have demonstrated that women 
can successfully perform a housing job. 
Some men in housing, who still cling 
to the idea of male superiority, regard 
employment of women as unsound. 
Still others recognize women’s ability, 
but are unwilling to give women em- 
ployees the status and respect that men 
receive. However, there are hopeful 
signs of improvement. 

The necessity for critical and con 
tinuing examination of agency organ- 
ization is established. The concepts of 
centralization and decentralization are 
being probed more assiduously. I sub- 
scribe to the belief that the issue is not 
a question of centralization versus de- 
centralization, but one of determining 
the degree of centralization that can be 
brought about in a given agency with- 
out destroying the essential human re- 
lationships that must exist at the op- 
erating level. 

The role of local housing authorities 
is being expanded and given more 
status. This trend is, and will be, com 
mensurate with the quality of local au- 
thority performance. While we are still 
plagued with evidence of conflict 
among federal and local agencies, there 
is growing evidence of a mutual desire 
to work together for a common pur- 
pose. The difficulty lies not with stated 
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GAINING IN MATURITY 

Howard S. Cary, Executive Director 
of the Winfield Mutual Housing Cor- 
poration of Winfield Township, New 
Jersey, writes: 

“T have been wanting for some time 
past to tell you that I have changed my 
position and affiliation. . . . Had it not 
been for this change of position and 
the extra work involved, I would have 
long since obeyed my impulse to write 
and tell you that in my opinion the 
Journal of Housing has matured—be- 
coming much more useful to us in the 
held. 


“*Maxims’ of Management in the 


objectives, but with some individuals 
in both federal and local agencies, who 
are unwilling to respect commitments 
and understandings that are part of the 
established rules of the game. 

There are probably many other fea 
tures of our housing life which deserve 
comment, but there are also space limi 
tations imposed on The Journal of 
HOUSING. Finishing a job is not 
easy, particularly one with NAHO. | 
leave undone many things which I 
had hoped to accomplish here. I leave 
with regret my pleasant associations 
with the staff and with the many 
housers throughout the country, whom 
I have had the opportunity to know. 
I shall feel the poorer because I have 
not had the chance to make the per 
sonal acquaintance of many others with 
whom I have corresponded. I leave 
without having established the identity 
of KLV, our magnificent anonymous 
correspondent, whose letters enlivened 
a number of issues of the Journal. 

And, believe it or not, I shall miss 
the flood of assorted material that pours 
over a NAHO desk. I shall even miss 
the pleasure of reading dozens of proj 
ect newspapers each month—every 
thing from Acres Acorn to Zinc Stink 
(they're actualities, I assure you). 

And finally, I leave with the hope 
that NAHOers and potential NAHOers 
respect the Association as being their 
own. I had never before realized, until 
becoming an “organization” man, the 
importance of the trite but true adage 
that you can get out of an organization 
only what you contribute to it. NAHO 
has a service to perform—it’s your serv- 
ice and, in a real sense, it’s your future 
—give it the support it deserves. 


August issue struck me as being par 
ticularly useful and constructive—'right 
on the beam,’ the sort of material which 
inspires and helps one to stand off and 
appraise the job he is doing. When we 
read such, we know that at last we 
have gotten out of kindergarten. 

“Just a few words about the job | 
am now doing. It is my conviction that 
the Mutual Housing Plan can and will 
make an important contribution toward 
the provision of good homes in well 
rounded communities, for people with 
modest incomes, around the $2,500 pet 
annum bracket. Under this plan the 
member owns an interest in and has an 
opportunity to help determine the kind 
of community in which he and _ his 
tamily lives. If you can use it, I'll be 
glad to give you a short article on the 
plan sometime. 

“Again my compliments on the qual 
ity and value of the Journal of Hous 
ing. I'll try to make a contribution 
now and then.” 


THE BEST EVER... 

Sherwood L. Reeder, Director of 
Master Planning, City of Cincinnati, 
writes: 

“The article headed ‘Maxims of Man 
agement’ in your August issue of the 
Journal is the best statement on man 
agement I have read. I have always 
disagreed with the people who claim 
management is a ‘science.’ I agree with 
Mr. Knauth that it is an ‘art.’ 

I think you are doing a good job on 
the ‘Journal.’ Keep it up.” 


SENT TO COLLEGE 

Virginia L. Moomaw of the Housing 
Authority of the City of South Bend, 
says: 

“T read the Journal more thoroughly 
than any other housing publication | 
receive, and forward it to my college 
sociology protessor tor his files and 
classwork—they need more material on 
housing.” 


PLACE TO COMPARE NOTES— 

Beatrice Horneman, Assistant to 
Technical Director, Chicago Housing 
Authority, wants to hear from others 
in her special branch of the housing 
held: 

“There is much to be learned in 
housing—great strides are now being 
made to coordinate management tech 
niques and operations. I would like to 
compare notes with other grounds ‘su 
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pervisors’ or landscape architects. We 
must have common problems of design 
and maintenance. 

“Does NAHO have a ‘grounds’ com- 
mittee—similar to the Committee on 
Rental Management—in mind? If so, 
may I recommend that landscape archi- 
tects be invited to confer with their 
‘fellow travelers—or sufferers, and not 
just the supervising architect?” 


READ WITH GREAT PROFIT— 

William R. Walker, Jr., Community 
Manager of Aberdeen Gardens in New- 
port News, Virginia, writes: 

“I have just completed reading, with 
great profit the article in the September 
Journal on FPHA Bulletin 52. 

“May I also commend you for keep- 
ing us informed on developments in 
the total housing picture—private as 
well as public. An excellent example, | 
think, is Mr. Blandford’s article.” 


A REFERENCE SOURCE— 

John J. O’Rourke, FPHA Manager, 
Sidney, New York, suggests: 

“ “Selected Recent Publications’ should 
be arranged so that the description may 
be clipped and pasted on to 3 x 5 index 
cards so that the items may form part 
of a home library on housing, which | 
am sure other members besides the 
writer maintain. Possibly the items 
could be numbered similar to the 
Dewey Decimal System so that it could 
be cross-referenced to the various sub- 
jects that may be contained in the item.” 


NOT CONTROVERSIAL ... 

Willard Bleyer, Manager, New York 
City Housing Authority, pleads: 

“T would suggest that the Journal not 
stray from controversial issues. For ex- 
ample at the present time there is a 
serious difference between FPHA and 
many local authorities on the amount 
of a serviceman’s pay to include in the 
computation of rent. This should be 
discussed pro and con and editorial 
opinion given. A good deal of the news 
to date is not particularly stimulating 
or even up to date. Some of the main- 
tenance and management hints are not 
original but more or less obvious. Of 
course material of this nature is inter- 
esting but it should be interspersed be- 
tween more important questions as sug 
gested above.” 


MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE— 

Mabel B. Curtis, Tenant Relations 
Adviser, St. Louis Housing Authority, 
lists some ideas for the Journal: 

“T should like to see, first, new books 
and scientific articles on housing and 
related subjects abstracted; secondly, it 
would be of great interest to me to 
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_ BRITISH MOVIES AVAILABLE ON LOAN 


“Housing in Scotland” and “New 
Builders” are the titles of two recently 
released 16 mm sound films now avail- 
able on loan from the British Informa- 
tion Services. “Housing in Scotland” 
(a fourteen-minute film) illustrates the 
way in which Scotland is meeting its 
current housing problem. The urgency 
of the plan described can be seen from 
the fact that there is said to be a need 
at the present time for half a million 
new houses in Scotland. Homes simi- 
lar to the models shown in the film have 
already been built. The models were 
made on the basis of questionnaires 
sent out asking about the kinds of 
houses prospective tenants were hoping 
to have, as well as a survey of the 
building materials available. 

The method of solving the housing 
problem with temporary homes is also 
shown. The use of converted Nissen 
huts is said to have proved most valu- 
able in meeting the immediate need— 
with all the while long-term planning 
in progress. 

How England is meeting the prob- 
lem of supplying labor for its present 
building program is shown in_ the 
sound film “New Builders’—a sound 
movie ten minutes in length. It shows 


know the experiences both good and 
bad that other housing officials have 
with graded rents, for example; what 
problems the social workers in housing 
projects tackle and what is the net re- 
sult of such tackling; thirdly, it would 
be of great interest to have the NAHO 
conference proceedings abbreviated so 
that those not in attendance may have a 
small knowledge of what goes on 
throughout the country; and lastly, it 
seems that to encourage various officials 
of housing to contribute articles might 
do much to arouse a real appreciation 
for the Journal of HOUSING. 

“I like it very much and it is most 
helpful to me.” 


IN NEED OF MORE CRITICISM 

Miss Elisabeth Coit, Architect, 
FPHA, proposes: 

“Perhaps a little more criticism from 
outside architects would be a good 
thing—but in general I have no feeling 
that the Journal has neglected the sub- 
ject of architecture. Architecture is con- 
struction and design in relation to up- 
keep and an attempted solution of 
whatever the problem is—but also it 
is plastic art—and low-rent housing 
must be criticized from that point of 
view as well as the others, more com- 
monly considered.” 


one of the schools that has been set up 
in Great Britain for the training of boys 
thirteen to sixteen years of age—train- 
ing them in plastering, plumbing, car- 
pentry, bricklaying, and other building 
operations. This training is in addition 
to the boys’ regular school work, the 
idea being that they will replace skilled 
workers who have been lost through 
wartime casualties. 

Both films may be borrowed by ap- 
plying to the Film Officer, British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City 20; or 1336 
New York Avenue, NW, Washington 
5, D. C.; or 360 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1; or 391 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 

A handling charge of $1 is made if 
both films are borrowed at the same 
ume; 75c for “Housing in Scotland” 
only; 50c for “New Builders” only. 
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M BOMB workers’ housing again (see cover). Shown above 
is the elementary school at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 








NAHO SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA CHAPTER—Quarterly meeting, 
held in October—257 members present. The Honorable Bartley Crum 
spoke to a dinner session on “Prospects of New Industries in the Bay Area 
NAHO CHAPTER MEETING and The Necessity of Adequate Housing,” after which 


+ right there was dancing for the rest of the evening. 

Shown left above is a general view of the diners; di- 
rectly above is the speaker's table. Left to right——Henry 
Driscoll, Maurice J. Wilsie, Ralph McMullen, Charles F. 
Daley, Charles T. Reynolds, Mrs. Reynolds, Merritt 
Webster, Mrs. Elmer Bose, Elmer Bose, Mrs. Bartley 
Crum, Bartley Crum, James D. Richardson, Mrs. Rich- 
ardson, Langdon W. Post, Mrs. Post, Mrs. George Dem- 

mon, George Demmon. 








ABOVE—The Philadelphia Housing Authority's postwar | 

housing program for 19,500 homes is being discussed 

above by Authority Chairman Roland R. Randall, Au- 

thority Executive Director James B. Kelly, and Mayor 
Bernard Samuel. 


LEFT—Chartiers Terrace in Carnegie, Pennsylvania, 

one of the permanent family Lanham developments 

operated by the Housing Authority of Allegheny County, 
Frank L. Palmer, Executive Director. 

















Last May, American and Russian 
building representatives discussed mu- 
tual housing experiences and problems 
at the American-Soviet Building Con- 
ference in New York. (See June 
Journal of Housing.) The Architects 
Committee of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, which 
sponsored the meeting, is now prepar- 
ing to publish a transcript of the 
speeches. Some of the highlights of 
the reports on Soviet housing are re 
produced below. 

Small Houses 

In 1939, the Soviet government de- 
cided to emphasize building of one- 
and two-story houses in all but large 
cities. Well-arranged living space in 
small units, they said, offers much 
more healthful living conditions than 
do multi-storied buildings. Such con- 
struction also has the advantages of 
greater building speed and simplicity, 
and wider use of local materials and 
of prefabricated parts. One-story con- 
struction is planned as_one-family 
dwellings, two-family dwellings and 
four-family block houses. Two-story 
houses with individual staircases are 
planned as either one- or two-family 
units and as four-family row houses. 
The biggest unsolved problem is that 
of heating. Where a central heating sys- 
tem is nearby, the home heating unit is 
joined to it. Although brick stove heat- 
ing has been most widely used in the 
past, it has not been found adequate for 
prefabricated houses and other dwell- 
ings of light construction. Research 
is still going forward to improve heat- 
ing methods. One new development 
is a boiler enclosed in the cook stove. 

Prefabrication 

The size of Russia’s housebuilding 
job underlies the importance of pre- 
fabricated construction. In Stalingrad 
alone, it will be necessary to build 45 
million square feet of dwellings. Rus- 
sian engineers hope to purchase Amer- 
ican equipment for 18 prefabricated 
house plants, each one to include a 
saw-mill and woodworking, plywood, 
and assembly plants to produce an ag- 
gregate of 100,000 houses a year. 

Shortly before the war, prefabrica- 
tion of large building parts was begun 
in centralized plants. These included 
blocks forming floors and ceilings be- 
tween stories; window and _ floor 
blocks; ready-made stairs and balcony 
platforms. Three main types of pre- 
fabricated systems are now in use; pre- 
cut or precast, sectional, and panel. 
Panel construction will probably be 
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used most extensively in reconstruc- 
tion. A number of houses have al- 
ready been built in Stalingrad suburbs, 
making use of hollow panels with a 
flat gypsum surface and filled with 
slag at the site. One successful type 
of panel construction uses four layers 
of plywood with three layers of air 
enclosed between the sheets serving as 
insulation. 
Industrial Housing 

In industrial building, special atten- 
tion is given to housing workers and 
their families and to setting up all nec- 
essary services and facilities to provide 
for their personal, cultural, and recrea- 
tional needs. Distance from the plant 
to workers’ housing, location of the 
central point of drinking water sup- 
ply, and other similar considerations 
are subject to government codes. 
Where a group of plants is scheduled 
for construction, there is careful inte- 
gration of transportation, power sup- 
ply, housing, utilities, and other com- 
munity services. Regional planning 
of this kind will get major emphasis 
in the reconstruction program. 

Construction Research 

Prewar construction at a pace of 
about $15 billion a year accelerated 
building research in the USSR. Test- 
ing and standardization of building 
materials have been done on a large 
scale. Standards are prepared by the 
producers, as well as by the various 
research institutes, and are discussed 
widely, and approved by the govern- 
ment Committee on Standardization. 
Study of building materials is carried 
on by special institutes for cement, 
ceramics, glass, gypsum, etc., and also 
by the Institute of Building Materials 
in Kharkov. Other studies are con- 
ducted by research institutes under va- 
rious government bodies. 

Special attention has been given to 
concrete and masonry construction. 
Calculating on the basis of the ulti- 
mate compressive strength of concrete 
and the yield point of steel, Soviet en- 
gineers use concrete of much lower 
compressive strength than that used in 
the United States. This method re- 
quires one-third less cement per cubic 
yard than American practice employs. 
Accurate design of reinforced concrete 
construction has permitted reduction 
of safety factors. 

Precast reinforced concrete construc- 
tion is widely used. For wall blocks 
and for roofing, extensive use has been 
made of lightweight concretes, pro- 
duced with such light aggregates as 


cinders, granulated blast furnace slag, 
and pumice. Acid-resistant concretes 
are used for chemical plants; high- 
temperature resistant concrete is used 
for stoves. In addition, various new 
types of cement have been developed. 

Building Industry Organization 

All construction work in the Soviet 
Union is planned and financed by the 
government. The central guiding au- 
thority is the People’s Commissariat 
for Construction, which unifies most 
of the organizations building indus- 
trial plants and workers’ housing. The 
Commissariat directs building trusts, 
which act as general contractors, and 
specialized trusts, which correspond to 
American subcontractors. In addition 
to these trusts, there are special con- 
struction trusts serving specific 
branches of industry. The centralized 
Commissariat makes it possible to im- 
prove overall construction planning, 
introduce up-to-date methods, and pool 
the experience of all the building, de- 
signing, and research organizations. 

Building trusts, acting as general 
contractors, have a number of - field 
offices and are organized very much 
like comparable American organiza- 
tions. Each has a general superin- 
tendent, a chief engineer, superintend- 
ents for each part of the operation, 
and foremen. Each foreman is in 
charge of several crews of workers, 
and each crew is headed by a highly 
skilled worker, called the “brigadier.” 
Workers in the main construction 
trades—carpenters, bricklayers, _ steel 
workers, and concrete workers—are 
paid on a piece-rate basis rather than 
on an hourly rate. In addition to 
higher pay, workers who achieve out- 
standing output are given special 
honors. 

Major building materials are sup- 
plied by plants belonging to the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat for the Building 
Materials Industry. Most construction 
trusts produce their own building ma- 
terials in local sand and gravel plants, 
concrete block plants, and woodwork- 
ing shops. Material testing is carried 
on in the field as well as in central 
laboratories. 


Training for Construction Jobs 

A student may begin his prepara- 
tion to enter the building industry in 
trade high schools, called Technicums. 
These schools offer training in the va- 
rious building trades and in produc- 
tion of building materials. They com- 
bine classroom instruction with prac- 
tical work in three-month periods. 
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There are also specialized architectural 
Technicums. Students are graduated 
with the title of Building Technician 
in a chosen trade. 

Higher education for architects and 
engineers is provided by Building In- 
stitutes, by the building and construc- 
tion departments of the engineering 
colleges, by the departments of archi- 
tecture within other colleges, and by 
the Academy of Sciences. These 
schools admit students who are gradu- 
ates of regular academic high schools 
or of Technicums if they have three 
years of practical experience. All stu- 
dents receive government stipends and 
those who need living quarters are 
assigned to dormitories. 

Training within industry is con- 
ducted on both a group and an indi- 
vidual basis, by attaching inexperi- 
enced workers to a qualified worker 
for practical training. This method 
is always supplemented by theoretical 
instruction from engineers or techni- 
cians. Some 2000 plant schools as well 
as specialized trade schools assist in 
training workers and, like the Techni- 
cums, combine work and _ instruction 
on the special requirements of the 
trade, usually for six to ten months. 

Rebuilding Soviet Cities 

In rebuilding war-shattered cities, 
every effort will be made to preserve 
their historical atmosphere and back- 
ground. Master plans limit the popu- 
lations of major cities. For example, 
Moscow’s population will be limited to 
5 million and that of Leningrad, to 
314 million. Stalingrad’s population, 
now estimated at 300,000, is expected 
to increase to 450,000 over the next few 
years. 

Rebuilding will be coordinated with 
national economic planning, and every 
chief architect must know how many 
new industries will be located in his 
city over the next few years and how 
many workers will be employed. Typ- 
ical city plans call for grouping four- 
and five-story buildings in a central 
zone, with construction leveling off 
gradually to the periphery, where 
single-family one-story homes will be 
built. 

Many Russians will build their own 
homes as part of the reconstruction 
program. Such workers will be allo- 
cated land by the factory or enterprise 
for which they work. Money will be 
loaned to them, technical advice made 
available, and assistance given in ob- 
taining materials. They will be offered 
standard designs suitable for their use. 
Workers themselves may undertake the 
actual construction, with the help of 
specialists furnished by their employers, 
or they may hire outside labor for some 
or all of the work. 
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HOW SHOULD RENTS BE SET FOR RELIEF 
FAMILIES IN PUBLIC HOUSING? 








With the reactiviation of low-rent housing programs, the basis for 
setting rents for relief families will have to be determined by many 
local housing authorities. In order to facilitate a widespread exchange 
of opinion on this question, The Journal of HOUSING is running 
a series of articles, representing the experience and philosophy of 
local authorities throughout the country. The series was initiated in 
the August issue with an exchange of correspondence between P. L. 
Strait, Director of the Youngstown Metropolitan Housing Authority, 
and Hugh R. Pomeroy, Executive Director of NAHO. In the follow- 
ing article, John Thider, Executive Officer of the National Capital 
Housing Authority, takes exception to Mr. Pomeroy’s views. How 
does your authority resolve this problem? 
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JOHN IHLDER 


Executive Officer, National Capital Housing Authority 


The decision of the Youngstown 
Metropolitan Housing Authority as re 
ported by its director, P. L. Strait, in 
the August issue of The Journal of 
HOUSING is a clear recognition of 
difference of functions and responsibili 
ties. The function of a public housing 
agency is to provide housing for low- 
income persons and families who can 
not afford the rents charged for proper 
private dwellings. The function of a 
public relief agency is to give necessary 
material assistance to indigents. An 
attempt to shift part of the relief 
agency’s financial responsibility to the 
housing agency causes confusion, as 
was evidenced in the August answer 
to Mr. Strait’s “question.” 


During the first years after the en- 
actment of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, it was held by many hous- 
ing authorities that public housing 
should exclude recipients of relief and 
be only for self-supporting families who 
lived in substandard or overcrowded 
dwellings. These families, if provided 
with proper dwellings at low rents, 
would be able to meet their other needs 
out of their own earnings. The housing 
of relief families was held to be the 
responsibility of relief agencies. 

A Practical Difficulty 

But that raised a practical difficulty; 
there often were not enough acceptable 
private low-rent houses in the com- 
munity. To meet this difficulty in 
times past, some private relief agencies 
had undertaken to house their own 


clients. They did not make a success. 
For one thing the technique is differ 
ent. But more important there are 
basic differences, illustrated by the fact 
that economic and social rehabilitation 
is impeded by colonizing relief fam 
ilies. Yet when public housing declined 
to accept relief tenants, some public 
welfare agencies, for lack of other hous 
ing, actually constructed shack towns. 


This led to conferences between pub 
lic welfare officials and public housing 
officials at which it was agreed that a 
family should be eligible for public 
housing regardless of the source of its 
income—provided, of course, that the 
source was legitimate. Prostitution, 
gambling, bootlegging were not recog- 
nized as sources from which public 
housing could properly derive rents. 
The statement of this proviso might 
seem an unnecessary spelling out were 
it not that the omission of such spell- 
ings-out often leads to misunderstand- 
ing, as it has in the case of relief 
families. Because they are eligible it 
sometimes has been concluded that 
therefore, and for the sake of an as- 
sumed consistency, they must also be 
treated the same as self-supporting 
families in the matter of rental charges. 


We Americans have been accused of 
an inability to make sound generaliza- 
tions. We disregard pertinent factors. 
So we tend to over-simplify by omis- 
sion, as in the frequent misquotation 
of Jefferson’s famous statement about 
the least government being the best 
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PRIZE WINNING GARDENERS—MIDDLETOWN GARDENS, MUNCIE, INDIANA 





Shown above is Mrs. Christena Douglass and her three children—tenants of Middletown Gardens, Muncie, Indiana, and win- 
ners in the garden contest conducted this fall by the Delaware County Housing Authority. Mrs. Douglass’ garden was adjudged 
the best of the 104 plots cultivated by tenants of the Gardens this year (there are 112 units in the development.) 


government, the effect of which is quite 
altered if one includes his qualifying 
phrase, “when justice has been estab- 
lished.” Eligibility, therefore, is one 
thing; the rent to be charged is another 
and is to be considered on its own 
merits. 


The Question of Housing Standards 
As Mr. Strait indicates, the public 
relief agency may have different and 
considerably lower standards for the 
housing of its clients than the public 
housing agency has for the housing of 
its tenants. Considering the history of 
public relief, the relief agency may 
have some justification. But the te 
sponsibility belongs to it. If its budget 
is not adequate to provide proper hous- 
ing, it should seek to secure an ade 
quate budget, not sponge on the public 
housing agency by asking the latter to 
provide dwellings for its clients at less 
than cost. Both get their funds from 
the taxpayer, so the matter is one of 
courage and honesty in budgeting. 


Failure to face this fact inevitably 
causes confusion in thinking, as was 
evidenced in the August reply to Mr. 
Strait. It will cause further confusion 
if public housing subsidizes public re- 
lief by taking on part of its financial 
responsibility through less-than-cost 
rents. It will raise questions of partici- 
pation by public housing in the formu- 
lation of public relief policies and pro- 
grams, and in the administration of 
public relief. For those who help to 
pay a bill will have something to say 
about how the bill is incurred. Perhaps 
that would be beneficial, but usually 
such sharing of responsibility does not 
lead to constructive and consistent poli 
cies or to effective administration. Cer- 
tainly it is to be questioned whether 
public housing should take responsibil- 
ity for guiding public relief. 
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The inevitable confusion arising 
from the assumption that a public hous 
ing agency should bear part of the 
financial obligations of a public reliet 
agency is evidenced by this statement 
in the August reply to Mr. Strait: 
“Public housing takes families as they 
are, with incomes as they are, and pro- 
vides housing at rents determined in 
relation to those incomes.” Consider 
the phrase, “with incomes as they are,” 
and then consider how those incomes 
are determined. 


Public housing sets the rents of self- 
supporting families in relation to their 
incomes. Those incomes are in accord- 
ance with earning ability. Experience 
has shown that the graded rent system 
is consonant with and probably con- 
tributory to an increasing earning abil- 
ity. So a considerable proportion of 
these self-supporting families, at least 
those who are tenants of the National 
Capital Housing Authority, have pro- 
gressed until they are paying full eco- 
nomic or cost rents or have graduated 
into good private housing. 


Earned Income—Relief Income 


This is quite different from the ex 
perience with public relief families so 
long as they stay on relief. Their in- 
comes are based, not upon earning abil 
ity but upon the lowest cost of mainte- 
nance. If an item in this cost of 
maintenance is reduced, the family al- 
lowance is reduced accordingly. If then, 
a family moves from a privately-owned 
dwelling that rents for $35 a month to 
a public dwelling whose economic or 
cost rent is $30 but whose lowest 
graded rent is $11, and if that family 
is granted the $11 rent, then the only 
advantage to the taxpayer is the differ- 
ence between $35 and $30. But the 
relief agency’s budget is reduced $24, 
of which $19 is charged to the housing 


agency’s budget. The $5 decrease is 
valid and justifiable; the $19 transfer 
of public money from one public 
agency to another merely causes con- 
fusion in budget-making and obscures 
the facts as to the relief load of the 
community. 


The August answer to Mr. Strait, 
which seeks to treat earned incomes 
and relief allowances as the same, ad- 
mits the difficulty “of trying to adjust 
two variables” but then, surprisingly, 
says that this is a “reason why the 
housing authority should maintain 
consistency in its rent schedule.” Con- 
sistency is a good thing, when the con- 
sistency is between like things. But 
there can be no consistency between an 
income based upon earning ability that 
is likely to be increased by conditions 
that enhance earning ability, and an 
income derived from a relief allowance 
that will be decreased by any decrease 
in the cost of an item, such as rent, for 
which the relief agency must pay. 





WHAT ARE YOU DOING 
ABOUT... 

Having your operations “au- 
dited” regularly—that is, who 
checks over your performance 
records at set intervals during the 
year? What do they say about 
your program? What points of 
operation are covered in this 
“audit”? How often is it done? 

A manual of operating proce- 


dures—do you have one? What 
operations are covered? - What 
staff member prepared it? How 


did you go about it? 

NAHO iis starting a collection 
of facts on these two questions. 
What information can you con- 
tribute about your program? 
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Common Salt Removes Soot in 


Furnaces and Boilers 

Wasted fuel and cold rooms often 
result from the presence of soot on the 
heating surfaces of furnaces and boilers. 
An inexpensive method of removing 
the soot, and thereby conserving coal, 
through the use of rock salt or ice 
cream salt, has been recommended by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. Ac 
cording to the Bureau, “there should 
be a good bed of hot coke” in the fur- 
nace when the salt is thrown in. “Two 
or three teacups of salt are sufficient 
for a furnace in a six-room house.” 

Rock salt is particularly effective, re- 
ports Joseph Harrington, Chicago com- 
bustion engineer, because it cleans sur- 
faces that are sometimes difficult to 
reach by mechanical equipment. Also, 
this method can be used while the 
furnace is in operation, without any 
extra equipment or labor. 

Mr. Harrington adds that rock salt 
“has no ill effects upon heating plants.” 
The amount of salt required depends 
on the size of the furnace; he considers 
a pound at a time ample for a house 
hold furnace. When the salt is applied, 
he recommends that dampers be “kept 
open so as to maintain high tempera 
tures.” The application of salt fills the 
furnace with dense white fumes for 
about a half hour. If the first applica 
tion does not bring about the desired 
results, the treatment can be repeated 
as many times as is necessary. “Once 
the heating surface is thoroughly 
cleaned,” Mr. Harrington suggests that 
“a small application every few days is 
usually sufficient.” 


How to Put Up Storm Windows 
Safely—From Inside the House 


The National Safety Council sug 
gests a “painless” method of putting 
up storm windows without the neces 
sity for climbing ladders. This is the 
way it’s done: 

1—Fasten a closed hook in the cen 
ter of the storm sash frame. 

2—Fasten four more hooks into the 
window frame, just inside the molding 
against which the storm sash will fit. 
( Note positions of all hooks in drawing 
above.) 


3—Tie a snap-fastener to the end of 
a sash cord or clothesline; pass that end 
ot the line out over the open top sash 
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and bring it back through the lower 
sash. Then attach the line to the storm 
window, by clipping the snap fastener 
to the hook in the center of the storm 
sash frame. 


4—Tilt the storm sash and slide it 
through the open window, holding the 
line taut. (See drawing below.) It is 
well to have a second person hold the 
line during this and subsequent opera 
tions. 


5—Slide lower corners of the storm 
sash into place. Then draw the storm 
sash up tightly by the line. 

6—Still holding the line taut, insert 
screws in the storm sash through the 
hooks in the window frame. Draw up 
the storm sash tightly 
is inserted. 


as each screw 





























Management Tools—Seen in 
Print, Not in Operation 


Floor Wax System—Du Pont sales 
agencies, located in all principal cities, 
are offering to demonstrate the new 
Du Pont floor wax maintenance sys 
tem. The system consists of (1) a pre 
wax cleaner—“a concentrated cream- 
like liquid composed of a cleaning 
agent and a wax emulsifier” and (2) 
self-polishing wax. Both items are said 
to be easy to apply on all types of floors. 
In addition, floors treated with the wax 
are supposed to be slip-retardant, even 
when wet. 


Free Paint Selection Guide—A 
pocket-size paint selection guide has 
been offered free to all maintenance 
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engineers. The device operates on the 
slide-rule principle to give all informa 
tion on properties of heavy duty main- 
tenance paints, 





It covers such factors 
as resistance of materials to heat and 
moisture; data on coverage and drying 
time; type of thinner and proper pro 
portion to use. The guide can be ob 
tained from American Marietta Com 
pany, Department IM, 43 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Remedy for Clogged Drain—Clean 
out tools for cleaning clogged sink 
drains and toilets are now available. 
According to the manufacturer, one 
man can operate the tools—whatever 
the angle, bend, trap, or elbow in the 
line. An_ illustrated bulletin, giving 
further details, can be secured through 
the O’Brien Manufacturing Company, 
Department IM, 5016-5022 North Aus 
tin Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. 


Code Markers— Maintenance person 
nel may wish to send for free samples 
of standardized code markers for iden 
tifying cables, wires, pipes, and other 
equipment. The offer has been made 
by two companies, which put out sim 
ilar types of markers. The markers are 
printed on Strips ot gummed tape, are 
arranged on cards, and can be easily 
stripped off and attached to a particu 
lar piece of equipment. The E-Z Code 
System is manufactured by the Western 
Lithograph Company, Department P3, 
600 East 2nd Street, Los Angeles 54, 
California. The Quik-Label Code Card 
System is made by W. H. Brady Com 


pany, 2906 East Linnwood Avenue, 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 
DDT-Impregnated Paint—Recent 


tests of DDT-impregnated paint have 
demonstrated its effectiveness as a long- 
time insect repellant. According to ex- 
periments conducted by Sherwin-Wil- 
liams, Du Pont, and Carbola Chemical, 
application of the paint has kept rooms 
free from flies and mosquitoes. Also, 
there are some indications that contact 
with the painted surface might equally 
discourage cockroaches, moths, and 
other household insects. So far, interior 
wall paints, screen enamel, and porch 
paints have been tested both in homes 
and in public buildings. None of the 
paints used was found to be harmful 
to human beings. 
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AFTER 

Last spring, it fell to this writer to 
call together a sizable group of tenants 
in one of our developments in an at 
tempt to encourage them to improve 
the appearance of our buildings and 
grounds. For something over an hour 
and a half, we talked over the problem 
and concluded by various 
committees, to meet on succeeding 
nights for several weeks. Your writer 
was present at all of these committee 
meetings and he invited not only the 
cooperation of the tenants, but their 
suggestions regarding possible improve- 
ments. 

After an understandable reticence on 
the part of these tenants melted, the 
response from most participants re 
flected considerable interest in their 
homes, even though, for some of them, 
these “homes” represented merely 
“shelter” for the duration of the emer- 
gency. 

Among the most practical thoughts 
that the tenants contributed was the 
suggestion that we paint the stair walls 
with dark enamel up to the height of 
the hand rail. In this way, fingerprints 
and shoe scuffings would be less notice- 
able. 

To avoid rust marks on clothing 
and, also, to reduce maintenance costs, 
it was suggested that fixed wire clothes 
lines be eliminated. Instead, each ten- 
ant should be given a proper length of 
good quality cotton clothes line. There- 
after, he should be expected to furnish 
his own line. 

One idea that appealed to us par- 
ticularly was that we install concrete 
turntables or parking islands on the 
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In St. Louis... 
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one-way lanes for use by delivery trucks 
and furniture vans. 

The list of tenants’ suggestions was 
long, and we are glad to have it. It 
included the following proposals: 

Install hard-surface 
large grass areas. 

Insulate against transmission of sound 
by the concrete floors. 


crosswalks for 


Eliminate back doors in first-floor 
units. Upstairs tenants don’t have 
them. 


Have small play areas where mothers 
can watch their smaller children from 
windows. 

Place trash stations away from out 
side streets. They are unsightly at best. 

Use swinging, hinged windows on 
second and third floors. Then they can 
be safely washed from inside the house. 

Substitute mail slots for the mail 
boxes now in use. Boxes fall down, get 
lost, and can be stolen or rifled. 

We were very happy when one of 
the things we had felt most desirable 
was suggested—a tenant newspaper. 
This thought was immediately second- 
ed and carried through. The “Terrace 
Contact” is now functioning admirably 
with tenant reporters, editors, artists, 
and distributors. 


Authority Staff Suggestions 


Authority staff members, as well as 
tenants, have compiled a list of possible 
design changes that can improve exist- 
ing developments and also serve as a 
guide in planning any future program. 
Their experience with numerous opera 





TENANT MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 
RESULTS IN DESIGN 
IMPROVEMENT SUGGESTIONS 


SHERMAN E. BUTLER 


General Manager, St. Louis Housing 


Authority 


tional items has produced such sugges 
tions as the following: 

Avoid the use of pot metal; it has 
proved itself too brittle for hardware, 
particularly for locks. 

It might be worth while to consider 
elimination of weatherstrips as a means 
of providing enforced ventilation. Im 
proper ventilating habits have been 
largely responsible for a major plaster 
problem. Perhaps we should not cen 
sure too severely those families that 
keep their windows closed so tightly; 
most of them had previously lived in 
dwellings where winter winds blew in 
through cracks in the walls, and it is 
only natural for them to shut their 
windows tightly now. 

The number of lock-out calls to ou: 
office has suggested the thought that 
accidental lock-outs could be avoided if 
we replaced spring locks with dead-bolt 
locks, which must be locked with a key. 

Maintenance crews have agreed that 
we should have at least a trench in each 
crawl space for the full length of the 
building—and that cutouts would be an 
improvement over fuses. 

It has also been suggested that we 
insulate against vermin passage 
build incinerators . extend window 
sills far enough to prevent streaking 
of wall beneath them . put more 
pitch to comparatively flat roofs 
eliminate troublesome terraces . . . curb 
in the grassed areas . and provide 
storage space for screens in individual 
dwelling units, thus avoiding a major 
operation twice a year. 
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STATISTICS 


The Statistics Sections of two FPHA 
regional offices, Regions III and VIII, 
have in recent months been developing 
a series of reports for distribution to 
local housing authorities which are 
effectively aiding in the evaluation of 
operating programs. These reports, 
valuable as they are for their content, 
are especially important as pioneering 
examples of the kind of service that can 
be rendered by regional offices to assist 
local authorities in the improvement 
of their programs. 

In both regions, the NAHO regional 
councils were instrumental in initiating 
development of the reports. They re- 
quested their preparation and offered 
counsel on the type of data that needed 
analysis. Narrative, statistical, and 
graphic presentation of development 
and management records in these re- 
ports enables comparisons to be made 
of a number of pertinent operating ac- 
tivities, locality by locality, and in some 
instances, project by project. The re- 
ports evidence the growing cooperation 
between local authorities and FPHA 
regional offices—and, just as important, 
demonstrate a willingness on the part 
of local authorities to expose compara- 
tive operating information for critical 
examination and for follow-up correc- 
tive measures where deficiencies are 
indicated. 

Although the analytical techniques 
employed, the factors considered, and 
the methods of presentation used vary 
somewhat as between the two regions, 
both offices have succeeded in telling 
the story. The Journal of HOUSING 
is describing below the facts covered 
in these two sets of reports both be- 
cause of the merit of the research in- 
volved in bringing them together and 
because of the possibility that this de- 
scriptive statement may encourage sim- 
ilar enterprises in other regions. 
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MEASURE OPERATING PERFORMANCE 


The Region II Approach 

In Region III, the technique followed 
by Harold R. Sugerman, Regional 
Statistician and Rental Analyst, in the 
preparation of operating cost data for 
Regional Director Orvil R. Olmsted 
was to issue a series of memoranda, in 
most instances making comparisons 
among various projects in the region. 
Many of the memoranda elaborated 
on the pattern of the report circulated 
last spring by FPHA’s central office 
titled “Postwar Prospects for Income 
and Expense on Low-Rent Housing 
Projects.” The latter report (which 
was described and analyzed in 
NAHO?’s Local Authority Letter No 
45) covered 34 federally-aided projects. 

In order to analyze the operations of 
the Chicago Housing Authority (larg- 
est program in the Region), income 
and expense figures were assembled for 
five other large metropolitan housing 
authorities in other regions—Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
and New York. This analysis, for the 
calendar year 1944, covers all federally 
aided developments operated by these 
authorities. 

Another of the Region III studies is a 
particularly detailed analysis of the 
account classification “Management 
Costs” for all family dwelling projects. 
Among its more important findings 
are: 

1. There is a variation ranging from 
$1.65 to $6.61 per unit-month for fed- 
erally-owned war housing; from $1.89 
to $6.40 for federally-aided and PWA. 

2. More than two out of every three 
family dwelling projects, whether war 
or low-rent, paid management expenses 
averaging between $2.00 and $3.50 per 
unit-month. 

3. Management costs tended to de- 
crease as the number of units in the 
project increased. 





4. When projects were combined for 
management purposes, the smaller com 
binations (total units in combination) 
had higher general average manage 
ment costs. This high average could 
not be reduced by combining more 
projects, since it was indicated that the 
greater the number of individual proj 
ects in the combination, the higher the 
general average became. 

To complete the statistical picture for 
all items of management expense in 
Region III, comparisons are made be 
tween war housing developments, cov 
ering both directly-operated and leased 
tederally-owned war housing. Data are 
presented by individual project, type of 
accommodation, management area, and 
total for the region. The narrative 
analysis accompanying the statistical 
treatment is particularly enlightening 
by reason of its thoughtful comments 
on inaccuracies of data, effect on data 


of irregularly occupied war projects, 


heterogeneity of project types, and the 
application of the “normal range” con 
cept of operating costs. 

At the request of Forrest D. Byars, 
Assistant Regional Director for Man 
agement, the Statistical Section has pre 





The above charts... 


for Region VIII are based on 
expense and income for PA-412 
and 671 projects for the fiscal 
year ending in 1944. 

The Region III charts cover 
fifteen PA-412 projects, data hav- 
ing been taken from the schedule 
of annual contribution estimates 
(FPHA 1409) for the 1945 fed- 
eral fiscal year, totals having been 
converted to per-unit-month aver- 
ages. 
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pared an analysis of tenant eligibility, 
based on new tenants’ records and on 
income reexamination files, compiling 
the data by projects. 

Data have been collected, and some 
tables prepared on development costs 
of low-rent projects in Region III. 
The analysis covers total development 
cost, average net construction cost (per 
unit and per room), by public act, by 
project size, and by date of construction 
contract award. 


The Region VIII Approach 


In Region VIII, under Regional 
Director Charles B. Lawrence, Jr., the 
Regional Statistician, Samuel Teper, has 
broadly titled his studies the “Status of 
Low Rent Public Housing in FPHA 
Region VIII.” Following the presenta- 
tion of background data explaining, in 
part, some of the reasons for the present 
status of the low-rent program, par- 
ticularly as a result of the war, a suc- 
cession of tables, charts, graphs, etc., 
cover such factors as: (a) status of 
equivalent elimination, (b) average per 
unit development cost by size of city, 
(c) distribution of income and expense 
items, (d) per cent of maximum an- 
nual contribution required with 1944 
income and with average annual in- 
come, (e) expense-income ratios by 
localities, and (f) reserves for repairs, 
maintenance, and replacements—actual 
and normal. 

The reports point out that it is difh- 
cult to make completely satisfactory 
comparisons among localities in Region 
VIII “because of the large number of 
projects under Federal ownership which 
are not permanently financed, thus 
requiring no debt service outlays and 
because of the withholding of payments 
in lieu of taxes in connection with 
projects located in Ohio.” However, 
to overcome these difficulties, “esti- 
mates were prepared for these costs 
based on prevailing bond market condi- 
tions and present FPHA policy with 
respect to payments in lieu of taxes.” 

Some of the general findings are: 

1. Average project income was 
$28.00 PUM (1944) or 40 per cent 
above the average annual estimates. 

2. The average operating expense 
was $17.22 PUM (1944) or 6 per cent 
above maximum computations for av- 
erage annual income conditions. 

3. There has been a continuous in- 
crease in every category of operating 
expenses. 

4. Project expense rose faster than 
project income until 1944. 

5. There was a direct relation in the 
levels of average PUM income and 
expense. 

6. Estimated annual contribution re- 
quirements were 44 per cent of the 
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PORTSMOUTH AND NORFOLK 
COUNTY, Virginia, have adopted an 
official plan for the disposition of pub- 
lic war housing. Work toward this 
program began back in February 1944, 
when the Portsmouth-Norfolk County 
Committee for the Disposition of Pub- 
lic War Housing was created. Secre- 
tary for the Committee is Frederic A. 
Fay, Assistant Executive Director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Portsmouth. 

For a year and a half, the Committee 
studied various aspects of the disposi- 
tion problem, the first step being the 
determination. of the area’s postwar 
housing need. To get the necessary 
facts, the Committee secured the co- 
operation of the Commandant of the 
Navy Yard to send a questionnaire to 
40,000 Navy Yard employees. (For de- 
tails regarding the questionnaire and 
tabulation of returns, see “Plowshares, 
Pruning Hooks, and War Housing,” 
The Journal of HOUSING for Febru 
ary and April of this year.) 

On the basis of this information, the 
Committee drew up its report, calling 
for: (1) gradual removal of temporary 
housing in accordance with a priority 
timetable that would allow for orderly 
demobilization of the war effort: (2) 
retention of one temporary develop- 
ment for a limited postwar period for 
use in relocating families displaced by 
proposed slum clearance; (3) conver- 
sion of two temporary dormitories to 
tuberculosis sanitaria (in the event this 
plan does not materialize, the Commit- 
tee recommends that the dormitories 
should be maintained by the Navy for 
transient accommodations for service 
and civilian personnel); (4) retention 


maximum annual contributions allow- 
able. (Average contribution estimated 
at $5.62 PUM.) 

7. There was a general tendency to 
shift part of the operating costs in 
connection with the low-rent program 
to the war housing program when both 
programs were under joint manage- 
ment. 

8. Reserves for RM&R correspond- 
ed very closely to average annual esti- 
mates. (For 1944, actual average re- 
serve was $71.00 compared with esti- 
mated normal $70.00.) 
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of permanent war housing as part of 
the community's permanent housing 
supply, to be operated by local public 
administration (in one case, preferably 
by the Navy as an off-reservation proj- 
ect for service personnel) and, in the 
case of “671” developments, by the 
Housing Authority of the City of Ports 
mouth, for low-rent housing. 

In June and July, both the City of 
Portsmouth and the County of Norfolk 
designated the Committee report as the 
ofhcial disposition plan. Continuing 
studies of war housing occupancy will 
be made in order to carry out effectively 
the Committee's recommendations. (See 
listing of the report on page 208 of 
this issue. ) 


JACKSONVILLE Housing Authori 
ty’s accomplishments are recognized in 
such far-off places as Australia and 
Chile. From the Town and Country 
Planning Association of Victoria, Aus 
tralia, the Authority received a request 
for copies of its annual reports. Leslie 
M. Perrott, the Association’s Vice-Presi 
dent, wrote for the reports “after read 
ing im a recent American technical 
magazine a complimentary reference” 
to them. Later, Mr. Perrott wrote that 
he had presented the reports to a meet 
ing of his clients. “The illustrations of 
Brentwood Park Development con 
tained therein impressed them greatly,” 
he said. “They were quite a help in 
furthering the redevelopment proposal 
they are working on.” 

A recent visitor at Brentwood Park 
was Miss Leonor Mardones of Chile, 
this year’s recipient of a Pilot Club In 
ternational scholarship. Miss Mardones, 
secretary of the school of social service 
in her own country, will study at the 
University of North Carolina. The 
scholarships are awarded each year to 
an outstanding person in a foreign 
country, in the interest of furthering 
international relations. 


NEW YORK CITY Housing Au- 
thority has completed plans for relocat 
ing the occupants of the site of James 
Weldon Johnson Houses, one of its 
first postwar low-rent developments. A 
local real estate firm, retained to assist 
with the task of relocating the nearly 
one thousand families, has found suit- 
able apartments and prepared vacancy 
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lists. In addition, Authority employees 
are working with welfare agencies on 
those families that need further aid. 
When the Houses are completed, pref- 
erence in tenant selection will be given 
to eligible low-income families that 
have been displaced. In the meantime, 
such families are being referred to va- 
cancies in the Authority’s existing de- 
velopments. As a result of this coor 
dinated effort to rehouse the families, 
the Authority is optimistic that demolli- 
tion of the site will start this winter to 
pave the way for early construction. 
One of three low-rent projects in 
New York to receive construction ma- 
terials priorities from the National 
Housing Agency last summer, James 
Weldon Johnson Houses will accommo- 
date 1310 families. It will be financed 
through state loan funds, with state and 
city subsidies assuring low rentals. 


BALTIMORE has followed a unique 
formula in naming the streets 
of its many war housing developments. 
For each such development of the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City, 
a general theme is established and all 
street names are assigned in conform- 
ance with that theme. 

For instance, at Holabird Homes, 
streets are named for birds. The de- 
velopment has a Swallow Circle, a Cat- 
bird Court, and several Owl Lanes. 
The bird motif was adopted at Turner 
Homes, too, where streets in half the 
development bear the names of land 
birds, and those in the other half, sea 
birds. Connecting the two sections is 
Falcon Way, a name that signifies, ac- 
cording to the Authority's newsletter, 
“the impartial appetite of the falcon 
for birds of both kinds.” 

Vice-Presidents of the United States 
are immortalized at Sollers Homes, 
where residents live on such streets as 
Breckenridge Drive, Curtis Lane, and 
Blaine Way. At Armistead Gardens, 
war heroes are similarly honored, while 
at O'Donnell Heights, the streets are 
named for scientists. Nautical terms 
are used for naming streets at Brooklyn 
Homes—a development for shipyard 
workers. 


MILWAUKEE expects to have a 
municipal slum-clearance fund of $500,- 
000 for use during the coming year. 
Last year, the Common Council appro- 
priated $250,000 to the newly-formed 
Housing Authority of the City of Mil- 
waukee “to start the fight to eliminate 
blighted areas.” Since the money was 
not spent during the year, it was held 
in reserve for the Authority. There is 
every indication now that the sum will 
be increased by an equal amount in the 
new city budget. 
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An Ounce of Prevention... 


in housing, as everywhere, is worth 
the proverbial pound of cure. 





One phase of the housing problem 
on which there seems always to be a 
wholesome and hearty and friendly 
agreement is that housing regulations 
should be strengthened and enforced. 
No speaker on the subject of housing, 
be his bias public or private or both, 
has ever omitted to nail this plank into 
his platform with great firmness and 
fervor. 

But there are few areas of housing 
administration in which we can point 
to so little progress as in this field of 
the enforcement of housing standards, 
regulations, codes, and ordinances. 

The importance of systematic and 
strict inspection of existing properties 
to assure that they are being main 
tained in a healthful and safe condition 
reaches into every branch of the public 
interest in housing—including the now 
very serious problem of the housing 
shortage. Our slums are partly the re 
sult of our carelessness in this respect. 
Our tax delinquencies—our rat infesta 
tions—our epidemics—our fires—our 
accidents due to the collapse of rotted 
structures—many of our crime prob 


lems and juvenile delinquency cases 
can be traced to apathetic, not to say 
negligent, enforcement of housing reg 
ulations. 

Whenever an attempt is made to 
initiate a program of more effective 
housing inspection and standards en 
forcement, the cures prescribed are 
usually so weak in nature and so in 
adequate as to financing, that the re 
sults are barely discernible. It must be 
recognized and constantly pounded 
home that a program of housing regu 
lation costs money—trequires a compe 
tent and a large staff—and must be 
come as generally accepted in the com 
munity as a program of traffic safety, 
medical licensing, or sanitation control 

With the war's end and the awaken 
ing of community consciousness every 
where as to the lack of adequate hous 
ing for all our families, the need for 
strengthened housing law enforcement 
programs is being given great empha 
sis. The form that such emphasis is 
taking is reported below in news items 
from various cities over the country. 


The Editors 





CHICAGO— 
To Alleviate Racial Tension 


Increased housing inspection is need 
ed in Chicago—both as an emergency 
measure and as a long-range program. 
This recommendation is incorporated 
in Chicago’s Charter of Human Rela- 
tions, adopted by the Chicago Con 
ference on Home Front Unity. Last 
spring, the Mayor’s Committee on Race 
Relations called together representatives 
of some sixty civic, church, labor, and 
business organizations for the Con- 
ference. Six working commissions were 
formed, including one for housing, to 
prepare definite programs of action and 
to report in the fall. The adoption of 
the Charter this month completed the 
work of the various commissions and 
subcommittees. 


Chairman of the housing standards 
subcommittee of the housing commis 
sion is Mrs. F. H. Rubel, of the Metro 
politan Housing Council, which has 
long advocated more efficient housing 
inspection and enforcement of building 
and health ordinances. Although the 
subcommittee report was primarily di- 
rected toward ways of alleviating racial 
tensions in a city where most of the 
substandard housing is occupied by 
minority racial groups, its principles 
are equally applicable elsewhere. 


As an immediate step, the subcom 
mittee urges that a coordinated occu 
pancy contro! program be enforced in 
those substandard areas where unrest 
is most likely to develop. Such a pro 
gram should consist of: 

I—Assignment of an adequately 
trained sanitation inspector to continu 
ous housing inspection, preventive as 
well as corrective, with authority to 
serve notices and refer violations to all 
city and state departments having juris 
diction. 

2—Adoption of a policy requiring 
that all illegal alterations and conver 
sions shall be removed within a speci 
fied period. Should follow-up inspection 
indicate failure to take corrective action, 
proceedings against all responsible in 
dividuals involved—including the own 
er, agent, or tenant—should be insti 
tuted immediately. 

3—The city prosecutor should expe 
dite such suits for immediate trial, 
pressing for vigorous punitive court 
action. 


4—All permits for conversions and 
alterations should be approved by the 
Health Department as well as by the 
Building Department. The Building 
Department should independently pros- 
ecute any contractor, property owner, 
or individual having responsibility for 
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conversions or alterations made in vio- 
lation of the city code. 
Long-Range Program 

Citing the city code provisions re- 
garding building inspection and stand- 
ards, the subcommittee points to the 
“undeniable fact” that many of these 
safeguards have never been enforced. 
It points to the weakness of the ma- 
chinery and controls that have been 
set up, and urges that since housing 
is a self-defined field, its control must 
be centered in one responsible depart- 
ment with sufficient funds and the 
following machinery provided: 

1—Department of Housing Inspec- 
tion—An independent city agency with 
at least 100 inspectors to implerient its 
functions. High personnel standards 
should be maintained and a thorough 
in-service training program instituted. 
An approved inspection form, listing in 
detail all standards and_ violations, 
should be adopted by the Department. 
To supplement the policy of enforce- 
ment by complaint, there should be 
routine inspections throughout  sub- 
standard areas. A fixed time should 
be established for securing maximum 
compliance and there should be ade- 
quate preparation of all court cases to 
assure legal trials for offenders. In 
addition to this corrective machinery, 
a public education unit should be 
created within the Department to pre- 
pare a “program in healthful housing” 
—including public meetings, movies, 
literature, posters. 

2—Municipal Court should establish 
a special branch to hear housing cases 
and should assign a special prosecutor 
to handle such cases and to act as legal 
consultant to the Department of Hous- 
ing. The court should discontinue 
serving as an administrative body for 
the purpose of securing compliances 
and should, instead, confine itself to 
legal trial of cases. Punitive measures 
must be the consistent policy of the 
court where the guilt of offenders is 
established. 

3—Housing Committee of the City 
Council should prepare a unified and 
simplified housing code, including spe- 
cific definitions and conditions under 
which buildings must be condemned 
and demolished. After a fixed date, all 
provisions in the housing code relating 
to health and safety are to apply to all 
existing buildings. 

4—Rat Control Program—a perma- 
nent and realistic program of rat con- 
trol should be set up. 

S—Local Real Estate Board should 
encourage owners and agents of sub- 
standard properties voluntarily to bring 
such properties up to legal standards. 

6—Chicago Urban League should in- 
vestigate the urban housing manage- 
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ment plan created by the Urban League 
of Greater New York for on-the-spot 
management of Negro housing as one 
possible answer to the problem of 
absentee ownership. 


BALTIMORE— 
Cooperation Among City Agencies 

In Baltimore, a Housing Law En- 
forcement Committee was appointed in 
September to study ways of checking 
violations of health, fire, and building 
regulations. Representatives of various 
city departments and of the Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City are on the 
Committee, which has proposed at least 
five immediate ways of attacking the 
problem: 

1—Appointment of more housing in- 
spectors (there are only five now em- 
ployed, instead of the nine authorized). 

2—Complete cooperation among all 
city agencies with jurisdiction over the 
problem. 

3—Prosecution of all offenders—ten- 
ants as well as landlords. 

4—Speedy court action against of- 
fenders (often a case is dragged out for 
as long as a year). 

5—Stricter enforcement of existing 
regulations and additional legislation 
where necessary. (Now that manpower 
and materials are easier to obtain, city 
officials believe there is no longer any 
reason for leniency in this regard.) 

The Housing Authority was called 
upon to play an important part in this 
campaign by making temporary hous- 
ing available to relieve the existing 
housing shortage. If slum dwellers 
have alternative quarters, said Mayor 
McKeldin, “the Health Department 
can move more freely to condemn sub- 
standard and unrepairable houses.” 
Also, the Authority was asked to co- 
operate with the Commission on the 
City Plan and other city agencies in a 
plan to rehabilitate blighted neighbor- 
hoods and to convert existing buildings 
into “compact, useful” apartment 
houses. 


NEW YORK— 
ToAlleviate the Housing Shortage 

In New York, where the Tenement 
House Law of 1901 and its successor, 
the Multiple Dwelling Law of 1929, 
have accomplished the country’s out- 
standing job of housing regulation, 
thousands of tenements have been 
boarded-up and many thousands more 
have been brought up to minimum 
standards—standards that do not, how- 
ever, result in comfortable, healthful 
living conditions. 

The current housing shortage has 
revived the issue of the standards that 
closed these tenements to occupancy. 
It was Mayor La Guardia’s idea last 





fall, at which time he first mentioned 
a plan for bringing the old-law tene- 
ments up to modern, acceptable stand- 
ards, that such rehabilitated structures 
could serve as temporary rehousing for 
families displaced by slum clearance. 
Renewed interest in the plan is being 
manifested as returning veterans comb 
the city, looking for housing. 

Under a rehabilitation law adopted 
last spring (see March Journal of 
HOUSING, page 46), partial tax ex- 
emption is granted to builders who 
modernize old-law tenements to rent 
for not more than $8 per room per 
month. Only about 1400 dwelling units 
are expected to be produced by the end 
of the year as a result of the law. The 
current housing need in Manhattan 
alone is estimated at 30,000 units. Jo- 
seph Platzker, Commissioner of Hous- 
ing and Buildings, contends that at 
least 20,000 additional units could be 
remodeled under the law, but there are 
many who still question the wisdom of 
the entire procedure. 

On the one hand, builders complain 
that the rent limit is too low. Even 
with partial tax exemption, they say, 
they can not meet their costs. Many 
housers, on the other hand, feel that it 
is anti-social to make large investments 
in basically unsound structures, extend- 
ing the life of tenements that should 
have been demolished years ago, and 
without in any way rehabilitating the 
neighborhoods. In addition many of 
the buildings to which the plan could 
apply are in areas marked for clearance 
and redevelopment by the New York 
City Housing Authority or by private 
redevelopers. 





MILWAUKEE— Rend 
Housing Survey Nearly Completed 

Early last year, Milwaukee adopted 
a housing code, giving the Health De- 
partment broad powers to enforce 
minimum standards of healthful living, 
and assigning responsibility for main- 
taining those standards to both land 
lords and tenants. Although there have 
been no arrests, so far, under the new 
code, Health Commissioner Dr. E. R. 
Krumbiegel soon expects to have a 
basis on which to prepare far-reaching 
enforcement orders. 

Health Department inspectors are 
now completing a survey of a sixteen- 
block substandard area of the city, fol- 
lowing the appraisal technique devel- 
oped by the Committee on the Hygiene 
of Housing of the American Public 
Health Association. Preparation for 
this work began in August, when Emil 
A. Tiboni, field secretary of the Com- 
mittee, spent three weeks in Milwaukee 
instructing Health Department and 

(Continued on page 207) 
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ry These Ideas... 


_— | CONVERTIBLE UNITS 
BEDRMS BATH BED-RM* BED RM" BATH BED RM.*5 AT LEFT—A plan of the second floor of a two-story, 


RM. RM three-unit building at Harris Homes, a permanent de- 
; velopment operated by the Hamilton Metropolitan Hous- 
\e <a a ing Authority in Ohio. A one-bedroom unit is located on 
the first floor, below the bedrooms numbered 2 and 4 


cu 
‘i, 
HALL AN NB HALL / on the plan. Normally, the two outside units are used 
== =e as four-bedroom units, with the dividing wall located at 























aN N point A on the plan. However, Manager-Director Evelyn 
Welliver writes that the unit sizes can be adjusted to 
meet the needs of large families. If the dividing wall is 










moved to point B, the unit at the left gains a fifth bed- 
BED RM. *4 room at the expense of the unit at the right. The con- 
trols on the heat ducts in the second-floor hallway are 
so arranged that the heat to that fifth bedroom can be 
distributed to either unit. 


BED-RM "4 | ee|BEDRM*2 +|BEDRM*2 
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SAFETY SLIDE 


AT RIGHT—The safety feature in this slide was de- 
signed by the maintenance engineer at the Park-Holm 
development of The Housing Authority of the City of 
Newport, Rhode Island, to prevent children from falling 
from the platform at the top of the slide. The device 
consists of a pair of pressed-wood panels fastened to 
each side of the platform. Each panel is framed in two 
2-inch strips of oak in suitable lengths and is made fast 
by means of metal strips around the rails at the top of 
the slide, and then screwed or bolted to the wood frame. 
Ordinary slides have only the single hand-rail at the top 
of the platform and, as a result of this lack of protec- 
tion, serious accidents have occurred throughout the 
country in the past year. 





HERRINGBONE PARKING 





AT LEFT—tthe plan BELOW—in use 









This modern herringbone plan permits approximately 
20 per cent more cars to be parked in a given area. 
The cars are parked at a 45-degree angle, front-to-side 
on a saw-tooth line, instead of front-to-front on a 
straight line, as in conventional parking lots. 
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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 





The concept of urban redevelopment 
is both spreading and changing. A 
year ago, there were only ten states 
that had on their statute books laws 
that, in general, authorized the use of 
the power of eminent domain to as- 
semble sites in blighted or slum areas 
for redevelopment. All but one of these 
laws visualized that the entire job of 
land assembly and _ redevelopment 
would be accomplished by private cor 
porations, with public aid and under 
public supervision. 

This year, sixteen states (including 
six of the original states referred to 
above) have either passed new laws 
or amended previous ones to enable 
their cities to undertake urban re 
development. The principal feature of 
fourteen of these laws is that they sep- 
arate the function of land assembly 
from that of construction, designating 
a public agency—either an existing one 
or a specially-created one—to acquire 
land. Private enterprise under this type 
of legislation is thus given the job of 
constructing and operating redevelop- 
ment projects, and is not extended to 
the essentially public function of plan- 
ning and initiating redevelopment and 
exercising eminent domain in its fur- 
therance. 


Advantages in Newer Laws 


One immediate advantage in the new 
legislation is that it enables the com- 
munity, through a public agency, to 
replan redevelopment areas on a broad 
scale, parceling out particular sections 
to private operators for redevelopment. 
Under the private corporation ap- 


proach, there is no reference to a re- 
development plan, but only to the plan 
of the project of the individual corpora 
tion. Piecemeal redevelopment through 
such a method could very well stifle 
further redevelopment once the most 
economically favorable sites had been 
rebuilt. 


Containing less stringent controls of 
private enterprise, the newer type of 
legislation offers private investors great 
er incentive to participate in redevelop- 
ment. Extensive controls were neces- 
sary in the earlier corporation laws 
since, under them, broad public powers 
were delegated to private corporations. 
However, under the 1945 legislation, 
public powers and the subsidy aspects 
of urban redevelopment are directly 
assumed by local public agencies and, 
with this safeguard, it is no longer 
necessary to supervise closely the opera- 
tions of private redevelopers. 

Making allowance for wartime build 
ing restrictions, it is pertinent to note 
in connection with this question of 
public controls that, except in New 
York, no activity was initiated under 
the earlier laws. In New York, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
undertook its projects only after the 
Redevelopment Companies Law was so 
revised as to encourage the company 
to go ahead. However, no comparable 
changes were made in redevelopment 
corporation laws of other states and, 
as a result, their workability has been 
seriously questioned. They may have 
the same history as limited-dividend 
corporation laws, once hopefully adopt- 


SUMMARIZED 


ed in twenty-one states, now virtually 
a dead letter in most of them. 

A major problem in getting an urban 
redevelopment program under way is 
the question of money—loans for land 
acquisition and subsidies to write down 
the excessive cost of blighted urban 
land. In the matter of finances, the 
newer laws have a distinct advantage, 
for if the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
(see page 180) is adopted, federal loans 
and annual contributions will be made 
available to local pudlic land acquisition 
agencies. Anticipating this trend, most 
of the state laws adopted this year per- 
mit acceptance of such federal aid. Few 
of the redevelopment corporation laws 
allow for federal aid but, in any case, 
private corporations would not be eli- 
gible to receive it under the formula 
proposed in the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill. 

Tax Concessions 

None of the public agency laws 
adopted this year provides for any form 
of tax concession. Among the redevel- 
opment corporation laws, the laws of 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, and Wisconsin authorize 
various forms of tax freezing—that is, 
they exempt redeveloped property from 
any increase in assessed valuation for 
a specified number of years above the 
value of the property prior to redevelop 
ment. This year, the Wisconsin legis- 
lature increased the period of partial 
tax exemption for its corporation law; 
during the same session, however, the 
public agency law was adopted, con- 
taining no tax concession feature. 





designated. 


Massachusetts 





1945 REDEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 


New or revised legislation in the following fourteen : 
states provides for public land acquisition agencies: 


In three of these states—Arkansas, Florida, and 
Tennessee—the local housing authority is designated 
as the land acquisition agency; in Illinois and Con- 
necticut, the local housing authority may be so 


Two states this year passed urban redevelopment 
corporation \aws, following the earlier pattern: 


Minnesota 





Alabama Indiana 

Arkansas Maryland Illinois 
California Michigan Indiana 
Colorado New York Kansas 
Connecticut Pennsylvania Kentucky 
Florida Tennessee Michigan 
Illinois Wisconsin Missouri 


New York 
Wisconsin 


velopment: 


Maryland 








TEN ORIGINAL URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


From 1941 to 1944, the nine following states adopted 
urban redevelopment corporation laws: 


New Jersey 


One state law provided for a public land develop- 
ment commission to acquire land for private rede- 


LAWS 


194] 

1943 

1943 

1942 (amended in 1944) 

194] 

1943 

1944 

1941 and 1942 (amended in 1943) 
1943 


1943 (replaced by 1945 law) 
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PREVENTION 

(Continued from page 203) 
Land Commission personnel in the use 
of the method. 

As the inspectors go about their sur- 
vey, they note violations of the new 
housing code, and issue peremptory 
“nuisance” orders, which must be 
obeyed immediately. Full enforcement 
of the code will await completion of 
the survey this month. 

Under the appraisal technique, hous- 
ing is divided into five classes, the defi- 
nitions of which are based on points. 
Inspectors grade the property mechani- 
cally according to precise instructions 
that leave no room for personal opinion 
or guesswork. The final assessment 
of points is made by an expert techni- 
cian, who does not see the property, 
but follows the rigid scale worked out. 
Thus the score can reflect an objective 
and foolproof appraisal. 


GARY— 
State Law Sets Up Revolving Fund 
Last March, Indiana adopted a law 
requiring cities to budget annually a 
special fund of not less than $5000 nor 
more than $10,000 to implement hous- 
ing inspection procedures. The law 
authorizes local building commissioners 
to condemn structures that violate 
health, fire, and safety regulations. 
Under this law, Gary has budgeted 
a revolving fund of $5000 for the com- 
ing year. The city plans to use the 
fund to carry out a program of com- 
pulsory demolition, supplementing the 
work of its building coordinator, who, 
since early this year, has been making 
a block-by-block census of substandard 
housing, designating those structures 
that should be either demolished or re- 
paired. 


DENVER— 
Housing Board Appointed 

Denver adopted a housing code in 
August 1944, defining substandard 
dwellings and authorizing the building 
inspector to order such dwellings to be 
either demolished or brought up to 
standard. 

Last month, Mayor Stapleton ap- 
pointed a five-man Board of Review 
to carry out the purposes of the code. 
The Board will hear appeals from 
condemnation actions taken by the 
building inspector.* Gradually, the city 
hopes to eliminate. all substandard 
dwellings, starting with the worst con- 
ditions first and then bringing all 
housing up to a standard level. Those 
appointed to the Board are: Wendell T. 
Hedgcock (former Executive Director 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
and County of Denver), William F. 
McGlone, Fred W. Ameter, Frederick 
W. Ruble, Leslie J. McKay. 
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WHEN DEMOCRACY BUILDS, 
by Frank Lloyd Wright. (See listings, 
June Journal of HOUSING, page 100.) 

Anyone who works in housing or in 
city planning should occasionally lift 
his eyes from his column of figures or 
his blueprints or his rent receipts or his 
copy of the Journal of HOUSING, to 
have a look at the road ahead—the 
road that is climbing the heights of the 
joint ambitions of the housers and the 
planners. Occasionally he should ask 
himself: Why have we attacked the 
problem of homes and cities in just this 
way? Where are we going? And he 
might even go on to add: Why am I 
living? Why was I born? 

In such a mood, Mr. Wright's book 
would be distinctly good for him. Mr. 
Wright does not talk like a business 
man, nor yet like a social reformer, nor 
yet like an economist. He talks like 
a philosopher or an “artist” perhaps 
and in a literary style that has the 
combined effect of Gertrude Stein, 
Ezra Pound, and the Psalms. His sen- 
tencies sometimes come to a full stop 
before you are quite prepared to yield 
to him. Occasionally he does not bother 
to complete a sentence at all. And he 
continuously indulges in a rather be- 
wildering array of allegorical figures of 
speech, in which city apartment living 
becomes The-Shadow-of-the-Wall and 
what he regards as economic stumbling 
blocks to Freedom become Monstrosi- 
ties, some of them identified as Rent 
for Man, Rent for Money, and Rent for 
Manhood. As this sample might in- 
dicate, he leans heavily on the capital 
letter and, moreover, he has a high 
school girl’s addiction to the exclama- 
tion point. 

The subject of Mr. Wright’s book is 
our need to rebuild our cities. His 
examination of the problem actually 
brings out no new facts in the case. He 
deals with what have now become the 
platitudes of city planners and housers 
—but in a language that almost forces 
you into believing otherwise. He cov- 
ers such points as the need to collect 
taxes on the run-down centers of our 
communities; the need to save our tax- 
payers’ money, which money now goes 
into paying for the sins of delinquent 
children, the illnesses of overcrowded 
families, the repair of fire-damaged 
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buildings. Mr. Wright's contribution, 
however, is that he relates the need for 
city planning and for better housing to 
the need for a re-awakened realization 
ot what democracy means. ‘ 

He sees all the evils of our ways, all 
the frustrations of our daily lives, all 
the distortions of urban living, as the 
result of our being dominated by the 
Machine—by Production—by Bankers 

by Goverament—and by Universities. 
(He damns everyone’s eyes pretty gen 
erally.) Man as an individual is grow 
ing smaller and under the 
domination of the Machine. We will 
not change the situation through pro 
grams of “housing” or “planning.” As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Wright has a 
very small opinion of “housing’—and 
it is apparent that “housing” to him 
means the public, low-rent, slum clear 
ance program. He wants nothing to do 
with national planning. In fact, he 
says: “I see the studied avoidance of 
interference by meddlers as the new 
‘Planning’.” 

Mr. Wright believes that if the in 
dividual is permitted to expand in ac 
cordance with his natural desires, using 
the machine as his tool instead of being 
used by the machine as its tool, the 
evils of our city will begin to disappear. 
Cities will begin to decentralize—with 
man drifting away from man at the 
rate of at least one-acre intervals. Mean 
ing that Mr. Wright advocates that 
every household be alloted at least an 
acre on which to live. 

When Mr. Wright begins to describe 
this one-acre-per-family world that will 
evolve when man as an individual is 
allowed to express himself fully, it 
can not be denied that he draws a 
pleasant picture. Broad, uncongested 
roadways wind over the countryside, 
past homes built into the contours of 
the land with the utmost artistry. “His 
Majesty the Citizen” lies at ease in his 
garden or swings down the road in a 
blaze of well-being and humanity to 
man. There is bird song everywhere 
and no clouds appear in the sky. Mar 
ket places at regular points along the 
road abound with the good things of 
life. Theaters, swimming pools, and 
playfields beckon at every turn. There 
are no overhead wires; there are no 
railroad tracks; there is no smoke from 
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any factory; there are no signboards 
which urge the virtues of shaving 
cream; there are no pigsties; there are 
ne sights, no swands, no smells to de- 
tract man for one moment from the 
fulfillment of his destiny. k 

Although the style and tone of this 
book easily lend themselves to a rather 
smiling appraisal (much as ore may 
respect Mr. Wright as a pioneer in the 
field of architecture), there is a real 
value to be found in reading the book 
and in making an effort to comprehend 
Mr. Wright’s ideas. Because of the 
combination of his technical knowledge 
of building design and construction, 
his acquaintance with political forms, 
and his philosophical approach to life, 
it is not possible to dismiss what he 
has to say without first being forced to 
defend the reasons for wishing to do 
so. In the process, our objectives of 
better homes and better cities and our 
means of attaining those objectives 
must be brought out in the open for an 
annual housecleaning—or perhaps even 
for repainting or a remodeling job. 

And there is nothing so good for 
us as to get a view now and then of 
what the world could be if we were 
“the manly men” that Mr. Wright in- 
sists we can be. DG 


THE CITY IS THE PEOPLE, by 
Henry S. Churchill. (See listing in 
August Journal, page 150.) 

The city of today can not be under- 
stood except through the processes 
which determine its form and exist- 
ence, and these processes, in turn, are 
comprehensible only in historical per- 
spective. Guided by this basic tenet, 
Mr. Churchill takes the reader on a 
pleasant, if quick, jaunt through an- 
cient and mediaeval cities, through the 
colonial town to the modern metrop- 
olis. In each period, he reveals the 
urban structure as reflecting and adapt- 
ing itself, often imperfectly, to the 
technological and social forces of the 
times. 

This venture into the past completed, 
the author devotes the balance and 
larger part of the book to a critical 
analysis of the problems of the modern 
city, the development of contemporary 
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planning, and the efforts which are 
being made, or should be made, to 
create cities which meet human needs 
in a swiftly chans;ing world. 

Mr. Churchill is dissatisfied with the 
short stumbling steps which an un- 
certain society is taking toward urban 
redevelopment. He deplores the “eco- 
nomic ghettos,” symptomatic of inade- 
quate and uninspired objectives. While 
recognizing the need for social statis- 
tics, he believes that there is a tendency 
to substitute these for social goals. As 
an architect highly sensitive to the vis- 
ual, he yearns especially for a greater 
recognition of the human value of the 
aesthetic. 

This is a stimulating book, enlivened 
by some quotable bons mots and many 
good photographs. 

Gordon E. Howard 


PLAN FOR DISPOSITION OF 
TEMPORARY PUBLIC WAR 
HOUSING. July 1945. 32 pp. mimeo. 
Portsmouth-Norfolk County Commit- 
tee for the Disposition of Public War 
Housing. A limited number of copies 
are available free on request to NAHO, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois. 

The outline of an inter-agency plan 
for disposing of temporary war housing 
in the Hampton Roads area. See page 
202 for details of the plan. 


DISPOSITION OF WAR HOUS- 
ING IN VALLEJO: No. 1—The Prob- 
lem, by S. Robert Anshen. 12 pp. Free 
on request to Housing Authority of 
the City of Vallejo, P.O. Box 1432, 
Vallejo, California. The technical con- 
sultant to the Authority outlines the 
problem of war housing disposition in 
Vallejo and explains why “properties 
costing less than .8 per cent of the war 
costs cause us concern.” The material 
is written in a simple, direct style and 
is entertainingly illustrated. It was orig- 
inally presented in a talk before the 
In-Service Training Group of the Au- 
thority. Because a number in the group 
asked for copies of the talk, it was 
printed and sent to the various inter- 
ested citizens of Vallejo, to tenant or- 
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ganizations, and to certain federal, 


state, and local officials. 

The booklet is publication No. | 
in what is hoped by the Authority 
will be a series of publications leading 
up to a proposed solution of the prob- 
lem which has merely been stated in 
this first publication. The second issue 
is now being printed and is entitled 
“Disposition of War Housing in Val- 
lejo: No. 2—The Inventory.” 


THE GENERAL HOUSING BILL 
—S. 1592. Remarks of its sponsors in 
the United States Senate, Wednesday, 
November 14, 1945. Addresses by Sen- 
ators Wagner, Ellender, and Taft, and 
remarks by Senator Lister Hill, on the 
occasion of the introduction of S. 1592. 
Contains an excellent section-by-section 
analysis of the bill by Senator Ellender. 
Can be secured through any of the 
above-mentioned Senators at the Senate 
Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
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